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too disheartened,—or was it that they had too little heart in the 


“s The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript in any case. | matter to raise a serious argument? The talkee-talkee ended by 
| ten. 
NE WS OF THE WEEK. | Mr. Goschen on Monday defended the Government in the 


ensescnaiationl ; matter of the loss of the Megwra. He accepted the fullest 

HE Lords kicked out the Ballot Bill on Thursday. They | Fesponsibility—a great deal more than he need have done, for he 
were too tired, they said, and it was too hot for them to be had Bo aeve to do with the sending of the vessel than with the 
discussing rubbishy measures of that kind, badly drawn and ill- | building of the Captain—promised the fullest inquiry, and admitted 
digested, which nobody wanted except a pack of electors, who | not directly, but by implication, that it was a mistake to send her. 
would be demoralized by having their own way. That is an He defended the Government from Mr. Reed’s charges, upon 
| which we have remarked elsewhere, and showed that all the 


honest and a complete summary of their arguments, though | of , ‘ 
on 1 in a colloquial way; and we hope the statesmen who regular authorities had concurred in pronouncing the Megewra 

e oT } r . . . 
for months have been wearily working at this Bill, and the |seaworthy. What he left unexplained was the Admiralty’s 


members who in seventy divisions have pronounced in its favour, | method of keeping up the biographies of its ships. How 
and the constituencies who have urged the majority to firmness, | does ub happen that a big book is not kept registering every inci- 
will appreciate and carefuliy remember them. Ninety-seven dent in the life of each veasel, repairs, reports against her, injuries, 
gentlemen, selected by being born, have the power on such and changes of condition ? If there is such a book, why poe, 
argaments as these to undo all their work, to set them at defi- | * Precis of Mr. Reed's report inserted in it? and if there is not, 
ance, and to dictate in their despite how the representatives | Wby should not the Admiralty borrow a hint from Lloyd's? ‘The 
of the people shall be elected. These gentlemen, more- First Lord ought to be able to learn in five minutes everything 
over, are not assuming or arrogating anything. It is their | of any importance that ever happened to any vessel, from her 
legal right to stop all reform, great and little, for eve>, to override | builder’s name to her latest adventure with a sword-fish. 


in all matters of legislation the Government, the Commons, and The precise words in which Mr. Reed states that he could have 
yd — neways -s “it ryt Stans ee a | saved the Megera had he chosen are contained in a letter from 
will. at is onstitution of the Uni dom, ne pee ro Sh é : ; : 
stitution which fell from heaven, which has been in suspense for a ia. a decane ne Nery Me ‘Aelmeee 
some years, but which Lord Salisbury is now working accordin ges oe : . : : 
to its > sao and rv tay That Constitution was devised = | — bs yy ne mpeg aay, wd esigg a = ce “ “s 
=~ e a —— _ ne & omy a” mae SEteee | our notice till after the departure of the ship.’ This, Sir, is most 
Y, that its object shall continue to be attained. | true, and it forms the very ground of my gravest complaint. The 
| Admiralty ought to have known all that I knew, and they would 
| have known it if they had not precluded me from communicating 
| with my successors. From the moment of leaving office I took 
away. Under such circumstances, argument on the merits of the | CV°TY means, even those which were personally humiliating, 
measure was not needed, and was not offered. No Tory Peer of the | rather than deprive the Admiralty at one stroke of the accumu- 
’ = | * “a ° : 
the smallest eminence opened. bis mouth—except the Duke of Rich- | lated knowledge and experience that I had acquired in office. But 
; | I was repelled, affronted, and silenced.” And consequently Mr. 


mond—and no independent Liberal but Lord Romilly, except toan- | : ‘ E : - 
nounce that he intended to rat. Lord Shaftesbury, who is neither | Reed, Perhaps the — sar all England best acquainted with the 
Tory nor Liberal, but Palmerstonian, argued about time,—as if the | condition of her Majesty's ships, allowed this one to go to sea 
Lords could not sit till Christmas if they liked, indeed, he allowed | when he believed her unsafe, and could have stopped her by ten 
they would sit for a Cholera Bill, Peers having the same diseases as | ines in the Times. iliac tia eis 
other people—said the House of Commons was much influenced | Mr. Corry on the same night “ called attention to the constita- 
by licensed victuallers, while the Peers were not ; held that the Bill | tion of the Admiralty.” He made a dreadfully dreary speech, 
was badly prepared—how did he know, on his own theory of time? | and littered about snippets of blue-book, and pitchforked un- 
—and observed that the Peers ought not to be treated like lacqueys, | cooked evidence at Mr. Goschen, but for all that his case was very 
kept waiting till their masters found work for them to do. well made out. He held that there should be a permanent 
The Duke of Richmond pursued the argument about time, | official under the First Lord, a man who sees all papers, and has 
and said the Ballot was not one of the ‘ pungent dishes” | experience in all departments, which, as First Lords may be ill some- 
offered by Mr. Gladstone to the people of Lancashire, and there- | times, would seem to be indispensable. At present, the Admiralty is 
fore the electors ought to be consulted,—bis idea clearly-being to like a Railway with a Chairman but no General Manager, 
force on a dissolution without the ballot, and so gain one more | and when the Chairman is absent there is nobody to do anything 
Parliament,—and Lord Harrowby thought the Bill one “for the | outside his own special department. And he thought the “ Lords” 
protection of shabby voting.” Lord Lyveden,a Whig ex-Minister, | supposed to form the Board would learn more of the whole busi- 
doubted if the country wished for the ballot—very possibly it does | ness by studying it in Council, and would give their advice with 
not, but it wishes to be governed by the Commons, which is the la greater sense of responsibility, which is true of the first point, 
issue now raised—and the Duke of Somerset said it was/|if not of the second. Mr. Goschen made a conciliatory reply, in 
monstrous to perform a public duty in a secret manner—did the | which he admitted his own approval of the appointment of a 
Cabinet in his tine always meet in the street ?—and then relieved | General Secretary, but seemed to fear that a Board assembled for 
his mind with some cynical epigrams on Mr. Gladstone. ‘They | consultation would accrete to itself executive power. Mr. Goschen 
were rather good. He spoke of ‘the blunder of the Budget,” | may obtain valuable hints on that point from the India Office. 
Temarked of the silence enforced on the Commons that this was | The Viceroy and his Council form the precise kind of Board he 





























So deep is the scission between the Peers and the Government, 
that only forty-eight Peers could be induced to vote for the Ballot 
Bill at all, the rest of the ‘ Liberal” Peers preferring to stay 
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would approve, each Councillor having a department, but all 
seeing all important business in the Council-room. ‘The Viceroy’s 
respousibility and power are nevertheless complete. 


The ‘* Royal visit” to Ireland —41o people v‘sit their homes ?— 
has been marred by a bad riot in Dublin. A monster Amnesty 
meeting was called by some leading Nationalists for Sunday, to be 
held near the Monument in the Phcenix Park, a place, we may ob- 
serve, wherea good big meeting might be as much lost as on Salisbury 
Plain. The Secretary to the Office of Public Works, by order of | 
the Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secretary for Ireland, prohibited | 
the meeting, but the Nationalists would not yield. The police 
warned Mr. Smyth, M.P., and the two brothers Sullivan, one a 
poet aud one an editor, and both sincere Nationalists, away from | 
the Monument, and at last tried to arrest them, but were 
hurled back. The people, who are not afraid of the | 
Dublin police, which does not carry carbines, began to | 
hustle, jeer, and pelt them, and the police, already maddened | 
by the assassination of their chief, Talbot, struck out with | 
extreme violence. There was a regular faction fight, and though 
no one was killed, fifty or sixty persons were severely wounded. 
Great indignation is expressed in Dublin at the brutality of the | 
police, but they had to beat or be beaten, and the blame rests not | 
with them, but with the Government which allows in Hyde Park | 
what it prohibits in the Phoenix. At the same time, it would be far | 
better if the Royal Constabulary were introduced into Dublin. 


M. Thiers and the Assembly are again at variance, this time | 
about the question of indemnity to the districts ravaged by the | 
war. The majority of the Assembly maintain that persons in- | 
jured by the war have a right to full indemnity, and indignantly 
reject a grant, as being merely alms. M. Buffet was immensely 
applauded when he made this point, so much so that M. Thiers | 
told the Assembly it was full of unreasonable passions, that he | 
must protect the Treasury, and that the right to claim would cost | 
Frauce £40,000,000 sterling. A compromise was at last arrived | 
at, by which the poor are to be paid and the rich not ; but it | 
has left a very bitter feeling in the Assembly. M. Thiers seems | 
to be right, for why should a man of Champagne be paid for having | 
his house burned, while a Lyonnese is not paid for losing his | 
trade ; but compensation would tend to encourage the peasantry to | 
resist. | 
M. Duafaure has introduced a Bill into the French Assembly | 
making it a penal offence, punishable with fine and imprisonment | 
up to two years, to be a member of the International. This Bill, 
it is expected, will pass, but its only result will be that of many | 
similar Bills, to drive the members into secrecy, to give the chiefs | 
a new and powerful hold over them—in the punishment of in- | 
formers,—and to relieve the Society of public observation and cri- | 
ticism. It will only be heard of when it acts. Trades’ Unions | 
were most formidable when it was an offence to belong to them, 
and so was the Society of Jesus. Persecution never succeeds, 
unless carried, as in Spain, to the point of extirpation. 

The Indian Civil Engineering College, Englefield Green, was 
opened on Saturday by the Duke of Argyle, who made a forcible 
but rather indiscreet speech condemning English Engineers for 
their want of scientific training, and evidently anticipating better 
trained men from his college than from the great Engineering | 
establishments. We do not share that anticipation, though we 
approve the College. It will not give us abler men. It 
will not give us such practical men. It will not give us| 
such rough-and-ready men. But it will give us men whose 
glory will be economy, and not expense; who will look to | 
the State, and not to the profession, for reputation and honours ; 
and who will regard the Government as their friend and ally, | 
instead of their enemy. The last is a very dangerous feeling, 
entertained by all the semi-organized services in India, and very 
nearly incurable. It is the jealousy which English soldiers and | 
sailors show of civilian orders, exhibited on a larger field and in a | 
less restrained way. | 


| 





Mr. Justice Mellor is assailing the wisdom of our ancestors as | 
embodied in proverbs in a very reckless manner. A good. | 
humoured witness in a xisi prius case told a jury on Saturday | 


| to this. 
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[August 12, 187], 
The long postponed discussion on the loss of the Captain is 
on on Thursday, but it was sterile. Mr. Childers cannot retar 
till next session, and until he returns neither attack nor defence 
can be complete. The debate, which was confined to Lord H 
Lennox and Mr. Goschen, merely confirms the public impression 
that Mr. Childers heartily believed in Captain Coles, and sent his 
own son to sea in the Captain on the strength of that belief ; that 
he did not attend to Mr. Reed because he thought Mr. Reed pre- 
judiced against the whole class of ship, and that he wrote his 
minute holding the Constructor and Controller responsible on 
grounds which he, and he only, can adequately explain. Until he 
— therefore, discussion on that point is not only futile, but 
uufalr. 


The court-martial on the officers of the Agincourt for allowing 
her to strike on the Pearl Rock has ended in a reprimand for her 
Captain and Staff Commander, and an admonition for Lieutenant 
Bell. This would be a most unsatisfactory verdict in ordinary 
cases, the business of post-captains not being to run on perfectly 
known rocks; but the Court in its finding speaks of attendant 
circumstances. These circumstances appear to have been that 
Vice-Admiral Wellesley ordered signals from the Minotaur which 
the officers of the Agincourt thought involved a dangerous course, 
but not dangerous enough to justify them in hauling out of line, 
The public, therefore, demands that the Vice-Admiral also should 


| be put upon his trial, and the question of responsibility thus set 
| at rest. 


Is a dangerous order, given without object other than 
the appearance of the fleet, to be obeyed unhesitatingly, or is the 
captain bound to exercise discretion ? 


The report of the Royal Commission on the Supply of Coal is 
out, and will be found analyzed elsewhere. It comes pretty much 
Professor Stanley Jevons was right, and we are burning 
our coal-fields up. If everything goes on as at present, our supply 
will be done by the year 2000. If we get down to 4,000 feet, 
which is possible, but will be costly and dangerous, and if the 
population increases in a decreasing ratio, it may last till 2230, 
Long before either time the price of coal will rise very sensibly 
indeed. There is a limit to the rise, of course, for at a certain 
price per ton foreign coal could be brought in; but still, all mauu- 
factures would be very severely affected. ‘The best hope is ina 


| new motor not requiring such a consumption of bottled sunlight 


to feed it, but that seems far off ; and we fear we must look for- 
ward to a time when England will again be an agricultural 
country very much burdened with debt, and with a population, 
orgavized on Swiss principles, of about ten millions. ‘The debt, 
as Mr. Gladstone advised, should be paid before that. 


One of the oddest exhibitions of the spitefulness felt by some 
Tories to Mr. Gladstene was made in the House of Lords on Tues- 


‘day. Lord Ovanmore, of Castle Macgarrett, Mayo, wanted to 


say he detested the Premier, so he said the people disapproved of 


| the Queen's retirement. Her Majesty saw only people 
|of one party, and never heard the truth, and could 
not, therefore, be told that the Premier showed want 


of consideration for his own colleagues, and had a mind so large 


| that he could never make it up, and was shaking every one of our 


institutions, and was not a leader who could govern men. That 
notion of the Queen—who sees both parties, and reads all papers, 
and receives every night a Parliamentary report—living in a cellar, 


‘is rather amusing ; but it provoked Lord Granville into taking off 


his velvet glove. Hecalled Lord Oranmore “impertinent,” and had 
to withdraw the word, which he did, though ‘*‘ he declined to sub- 
stitute for it the word pertinent.” ‘The Peers are quite right to 
forbid swearing, but if Lord Oranmore could have sworn audibly 
at Mr. Gladstone for two minutes, it would have saved them a 
quarter of an hour, and have been quite as instructive. If he had 


| sworn in Erse, a language of great capacity in that way, he would 


have been equally relieved, and the Peers’ morals would not have 
been injured. 

There was a grand duel between Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone 
on ‘Tuesday night. The Tory leader, like Sir R. Peel, is an in- 
habitant of the House of Commons, and never heartily approves 
any proceeding derogatory to its character. He accordingly rose 





that he was “‘as sober as a”—judge, he was going to say, but | to try to prove that time kad not been deliberately wasted this 
stopped short and begged pardon. The judge, instead of accept- Session. If it had, it was Mr. Gladstone's fault. He ignored the 
ing the compliment coutained in the proverb, which, considering | factious opposition to the Army Bill, declared that the Ballot Bill 
its age, is really a high one, said it might as well be varied into | was needless, not a fifth of the House having been pledged on the 
as ‘‘sober asa bishop.” Why not suggest at once ‘“‘as sober as hustings to the ballot, and asserted that the amendments were 
a lord," and so reverse the old saying once for all by a formal | substantial, and had many of them been accepted. He joked at 
judicial decision. It is in our day no more true than the corre- Mr. Gladstone for enforcing a Pythagorean silence, sneered at 


sponding one, which was always false, ‘‘as drunk as a beast.” him for always menacing the House, and provoked much laughter 
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by saying that Pythagoras intended to disapprove the ballot | At least, that is the conclusion pointed at in a paper presented to 





! 


qhen he said, “ Beware of beans.” Mr. Gladstone replied to the British Association by the Tidal Committee for the year. 
the political point by showing that there had been seventy They have ascertained that if the earth had only a shell of solid 
divisions on the Ballot Bill, and that in all the Liberal rock, say fifty miles in thickness, enclosing melted matter, it 
had pulled together, and to the personal point by | would yield under the tide almost as freely as a liquid. A globe 
denying that he had ever complained of factious opposition to of glass of the same size as the earth would yield like indiarubber, 
the Ballot—his complaint having referred solely to the Army and it is probable from a series of experiments that the earth as 
Bill—and declared that Mr. Disraeli’s speech only proved how | a whole is vastly more rigid than any rock upon her surface, a 
carefully the House had worked upon the details of the measure. | fact which, it is suggested, may be due to the excessive pressure 
It was one intended ‘‘ to increase the securities for the freedom of | in the interior. Well, but volcanoes and geysers? If there is not 
the people,” one which had reknit the Liberal party, and one | fire down there, not many miles deep, how do they come ? 
therefore which he hoped would not be rejected by the other | sneatmeeenticmennaa 
pranch of the Legislature on a paltry plea of time. Mr. Dis-| The Shakers of America, though slightly cracked as to their 


gaeli had, as usual, the advantage in humour, and Mr. Gladstone in | religious tenets, and given to curious excesses of anthropomorphic 
‘speculation, are by the testimony of all observers good people, 


argument. 
MRED | industrious, self-sacrificing, and pure. They seem to have found 
The Centenary of the birth of Sir Walter Scott was celebrated | most incapable er in Elder Evans, Are has sent to us an 
at Edinburgh on W ednesday with great enthusiasm, the great | unintelligible rigmarole in explanation of their tenets; but it is 
speech at a aplendid banquet held in the Corn Exchange being to bad to accuse them, as the Pall Mall Gazette does, of advo- 
delivered by W. Stirling-Maxwell. His speech, a most eloquent | cating promiscuous intercourse. They teach the exact contrary, 
one, was in the main a description of the influence Scott has exer- holding all sexual intercourse, licit orillicit, equally impure, and act, 
cised over all succeeding English littérateurs ; but its best points, | as far as most numerous visitors can observe, most straitly up to their 
the ones which convey the greatest truths, are in these sentences: | precepts. ‘The observations range over many years, and have been 
—To the history of this little corner of Northern Europe, this | made by men of very various opinions. The Gazette has perhaps 
single ne pone | yer? ~ 4 _ oie m — oy confounded the Shakers with followers of M. Noyes. 
given a wide and splendid celebrity, far beyond the reach, | a 
at least far beyond the attainment, of the strong hands) ‘The Times remarks that the returns of British Trade for the 
and stout hearts and busy brains of the whole perfervid race of | past month show an extraordinary increase, particularly in our 
other days at home and abroad. His reading of our national | exports, which reached £19,817,000, the largest total ever 
story is = the version which will long be accepted by | attained We are told that there is also a distinet increase of 
the world. When land is to be sold in any district of the | profits in almost all branches of business, an assertion strongly 
Scott countries, his scenes and his characters therewith ont lcsuitienel by the steady but determined rise in the er 
nected, and even his passing allusions, are carefully chronicled almost all the favourite investments. his rise is visible 
among other attractions iu the advertisement, and duly inven-/ not only in railway shares, in which it is due, in part at 
toried among the title-deeds of the estate.” Scott revealed least, to the increase in their dividends arising from better 
Scotland to the world. ‘That is his claim, and we can imagine management, but in almost all foreign stocks, val paint in 
none bigger, to the gratitude of his countrymen. We are not | all Indian securities, which have reached a preposterous price. 
sure that it is not also his claim on England. His works may | Indian Fours are at 104, so that India has now the second best 
perish, but the unity between Englishmen and Scotchmen is | credit in the world. That is pleasant for Anglo-Indians; but 
the mainstay of our Empire, and he was its cause. Up to his there is nothing in the circumstances of the Empire or the condi- 
day “Scot” was a term of reproach, but from the day of his tion of her finances to raise her credit beyond that of every 
fame it has never been so used again. | European State, except Great Britain. A rebellion would knock 
| down all these stocks 10 per cent. at a blow. 





Lord Houghton, in a well-turned speech at the centenary in 

honour of Miss Hope Scott, the sole survivor of the line, men-| yy, w= ‘Taylor. F.S.S.. read to the British Associati 
’ ; . WwW. Ts 5.5. t f 
tioned the kind of loneliness in which the names of all the great | s pnartis g ae y suggestive fa st "Wake aon oie ms A 
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Reese ; oa Nem ta Danté nh Sateen saa Asien - - Geri : | wages and working with their hands is, including their families, 
Germany a no Goethe no Schiller no "Heine : France has md ame Pe an tat Ge es OF theme, 1,176,000 
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progress of humanity. The race of the very great does rt agg mye ” 0 ee fe skilled men 4 
multiply, while the race of the very little, say any Irish hodman |from £60 to £73 a year; of a half-skilled man from £46 
is _ ds of tt y steslinaiaad ’!to £52, and of an unskilled man or agricultural labourer 

nimi | from £20 to £41. These averages would show prosperity in the 

The statute holiday on Monday was only partly observed. The working-class, the lower agricultural labourers excepted, and their 
clerks went out of town, but the workmen stopped there, which, | total earnings are £276,000,000 a year; but they throw away 
considering that our long-absent friend the sun has reappeared, | £58,000,000 a year on alcohol, so paying to the publicans a fifth 
glowing with his long holiday, is a pity. The Telegraph thinks | of all their receipts, that is, a fowr-shilling income-tar, and a total 
the reason is the want of a name for the new holiday, and suggests ' sum nearly double the whole of the taxes they pay the State. 
Lammas, Loaf-mass, which would do very well, ouly the people! Teetotalism has not the moral merits its advocates proclaim, or 
south of the Humber have foregotten the word. Why not talk! Mussalmans would be better men, but it certainly would make us 


modern English, and call it Harvest Monday ? ‘the richest people on earth. 








Select Committes benny “rr Go mach geod. In intention is tO Palace Yard. It was at first believed that Mr. Ayrton, careless 
a ; the Companies to give a constant supply, instead of aN | of the refusal of the House of Commons to put the Protector among 
eg a one, and it does compel so ~— “ss el the Kings, had placed him there as a prophecy in plaster ; but it is 
“ won moves Se eaaee. ~~ yg se goa sug we now ascertained that the figure came there by accident. Two 
z : mg yong henna von a any. sone and | statues of Lords Palmerston and Derby are to be placed there, so 
vl geod P ce pus po seg Brag Mn -- the os tnt Mr. Ayrton, with unconscious irony, ee ha oy ooh 
we ‘ - “a : me really great man to see how smaller men would look. The mode 
— Recs bes. Pt “~ a bn ee ( pce by Mr. Noble seems to impress all who see it, and the newspapers 
of Londoners som subjects - pt is extraordinary. Con- | **° —— we sip na tg scorer toot spears. 
Sat water engyly WERE ahah cites, poorest pipes Sems- | eagles g that pe veel but ‘men would like to see even now 
i : : . i prael) ; ; 
ing, and save them annually more than their rates by abolishing | ¥h.+ the Commons’ vote would be, whether any influence could 


those rascally ’ bi ‘ ar ‘ : 
ascally plumbers’ bills. obtain a majority against our greatest king. 


The new Water Bill for the Metropolis recommended by the! 4 .tatue of Oliver Cromwell has suddenly appeared before Old 





The earth, then, is either solid, or has an exceedingly thick crust, 


a — eH r OF 7 
becoming harder as we descend, harder than any known rock. | Consols were on Friday 93§ to 933. 4 
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|time; and the third should ba the reduction of th 
| theoretical power of the Upper House to a level wi : 
aN A Brae rg eer eee ith 
" their real power, that is, its limitation to a right to send 

A REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. | a Bill or a clause back to the Commons for one more debate. 

_"s Lords have rejected the Ballot Bill without discussing | Bills should be passed through Committee of the Commons. 
it. So entirely and immovably is the temper of the | then be sent up to the Lords, and then be sent back to the 
House at variance with the policy of her Majesty’s Govern- | Commons for a debate on the Lords’ amendments. The abgo. 
ment, of the House of Commons, and of the Electorate, that | lute veto would, of course, be withdrawn, like the absolute 
even the Liberal Peers failed to attend; that the House refused | veto of the Crown. This arrangement would be sufficient to 
by only 97 to 48 even to give the Billa fair and respectful | prevent undue precipitancy in the action of the Commons 
discussion ; and that many Peers condescended to an argument | would allow the Lords to address the country even more 
which, if it had been more than a sneer, would have justified freely than at present, for they would be less fettered by 
the abolition, not of their House only, but of their Order also. | responsibility, and would permit of the businesslike revision 
They said they preferred their holidays to their duty. They | which the group of passed statesmen in the Peers bring to 
are invested with precedence in society, are exempted in all| bear on Bills. It would secure, in fact, all the advantages 
serious cases from the jurisdiction of her Majesty’s Courts, and |which the believers in mixed constitutions, that is, jp 
are entrusted with the extravagant power of annulling all the| the use of drags for uphill work, hope to secure from 
work of the representatives of the country, in order that they | the Upper House, while it would leave the ultimate power 
may improve legislation, and they assert that they will not of government entirely to the Commons. It would, with 
take the trouble, that out of lives which are one long holiday they | out any disturbance of ancient forms, bring the theory of the 
will not devote one month to work which the Government, the | Constitution into accordance with its facts, would leave ys 
Commons, and the electors demand should be performed. They | still nominally under a legislature composed of Kings, Lords, 
must, having done nothing, now have their recreation. The |and Commons—magic words still with so many worthy 
only answer to that argument would be to dispense finally with | folk—but would place the substance of power in the hands 
the duty whichis so irksome, to withdraw their payment in hon-|to which it belongs, those of the Representatives of the 

ours for performing it, and to relegate them for good to the plea- | people. 

sant woods they are so loth to quit. Of course the plea was not| We say these are the demands for the electors to make, if 
real—the Lords would work if they wished—and was only put | they desire the House of Lords to continue ; but for ourselves, 
forward as the most lordly one they could think of, the true | we should infinitely prefer, in the interest of conservatism, to 
motive of the Peers’ action being disgust with the whole|sec the House of Lords extinguished formally by an Act 
course of modern legislation, with the policy of progress, and | which prohibited fresh creations, annulled the new peerages 
with the people who, according to Lord Shaftesbury, are unfit | necessary to vote the passing of the Bill, and distinctly affirmed 
to be trusted with unwatched power. That disgust is sincere, | the right of the Peers to sit in the House of Commons. The 
is permanent, and is active; it will always, as now, stop the | resolution of the Lower House by which they are pro- 
course of legislation, and it cannot be cured by an infusion of | hibited from interfering in elections is a relic of a passed- 
new blood, which in a generation would be as torpid as the | away time. Let them interfere as much as they please, like 
old. It remains therefore only to substitute a working Legisla- | anybody else. The great body of them would remain just 
ture for the present two-headed monstrosity, and to that end | what they are now, dignified landowners of considerable social, 
the electors should, during this recess, think out a definite but no political use, whose ideas are out of keeping 
plan, so that at the next election no candidate may be|with modern requirements, but whose lives help, or 





carried not pledged first of all to a Reform of the House 
of Lords. 

There are two grand difficulties in the way of this Reform, 
one of the most practical, the other of a more theoretical kind. 
The first is the amazing power over the Executive Govern- 
ment with which the Constitution invests the Peers. No 
politician is unaware of the Lords’ power over legislation, but 
the bulk of the people scarcely notice that it is far Jess than 
their power over the Executive Government. Partly from their 
authority as born legislators, partly from their social supremacy, 


;may help, to keep up a standard of living which, 
|whether better or not, is at least different from that 
of the rich bourgeoisie, and so lends colour to a world that 
tends to become all grey. The limited number, perhaps 
fifty, of political Peers who would endure the turmoil of 
elections would, on the other hand, indefinitely strengthen the 
| Commons ; would bring into the House much independence, 
a large amount of administrative ability, and, above all, that 
| cosmopolitan knowledge in which the Representatives are so 
deficient that they are hardly equal to the conduct of a great 


but mainly from prerogatives conferred by statute, thirty or debate upon foreign affairs, unless indeed those affairs are 
forty gentlemen, described by Mr. Disraeli as “the Political | American. Such an arrangement would, moreover, be in- 
Peers,” men generally of ability and energy, but belonging in | finitely more just to the Peers who work and think, whose 
sympathies and opinions to another century, claim and exercise | utility has not been destroyed so much by their own fault as 
the right of appointing half the Committee or Cabinet to) by an impossible: position, and who, in the Commons, would 
which the Executive Government of the country is entrusted. | rapidly renew their intellectual sympathy with the country, 
Three, if not more, of the seven great offices must be entrusted | now lost through their isolation, their freedom from criticism, 
to them, that is, must be divided among such of the Political | and their pride in imaginary or injurious prerogatives. They 
Peers as agree with the Government of the day,—a limitation | would, no doubt, be conservative; but their conservatism 
on her Majesty’s right of selection without a precedent in the | would not be of the wealthy middle-class Liberal 
world. This enormous privilege, which quadruples or quin-| type, but of another and higher one, consistent with 
tuples their power as legislators, enables the Peers to break up | the first great truth of politics, that the State is more sacred 
any Cabinet with which they may differ on measures affecting ‘than all the individuals within it. Lord Salisbury in that 
the Order,—which has an immovableesprit de corps,—and makes | gilded cage is a nuisance, a big bird screaming out unpleasant- 
it therefore indispensable that the demand for Reform should | nesses with no result but dissonance ; but in the Commons he 
come, in the first instance, not from Government, but from | would be a force, securing expression at the centre of power to 





the electors, who, to make their demands effectual, must 
make them definite. Clearly the first of them should be 
the repeal of any statute limiting the Crown’s right of selec- 
tion to any political office, or giving any preference to one 
order of men over another, or defining in any way the number 
of offices which shall be assigned to each House. No statute 
of that kind can be defensible in principle. The power of 
the Crown to choose the best rulers is already limited as re- 
gards half the Cabinet to six hundred gentlemen, but they 
are selected by the constituencies, and to limit it as re- 
gards the other half to forty more, who are selected 
only by birth, is a superfluity of naughtiness, a needless 
effort to make Government incapable. The next demand 
should be, if the electors decide that they desire two Houses, 
which we do not pretend to do, for the introduction of two 
hundred Life Peers, so that there may be a_ perpetual 


ideas that want expression there—say, for example, that mobs 
| shan’t rule—and compelling Liberals as they advance to justify 
| advance by larger and loftier exposition. Mr. Cardwell is well 
| enough to convince Mr. Moneybag, but with the political Peers 
in the House, instead of its gilded succursale, Mr. Cardwell 
| would have to make way for some one who would not be in- 
tellectually smashed. The present arrangement only guts 
the House—pardon the Saxon—of its conservative fighting 
force, without compensating the country by unity and speed 
| of legislation ; deprives the electors of aid of high value in 
| counsel, yet leaves us, as Lord Salisbury said, “with the 
_slowest Legislature and the weakest Executive in the world.” 
“Tf, however, the electors would prefer, as English electors 
|always do prefer, a feeble course which retains forms to 
| bold course which sets them aside, their demands should 
be “Life Peers, a Commons Cabinet, and no Veto” for the 


influx of men imbued with the ideas and wishes of the | Lords. 
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THE DUBLIN RIOT. 
HE Government were wrong, we fear, in prohibiting the 
meeting of Sunday in the Phenix Park. We dare say, 
in the immense repertory of statutes with which the Execu- 
tire is armed, both in England and Ireland, some clause may 
be found which will legalize their action, but nevertheless we 
cannot but think them wrong. People do not remember 
statutes, while they do remember general policy, and the 
general policy of the British Government is to allow public 
meetings to be held by any class on any subject anywhere except 
within a distance of one mile from the Palace of Westminster. 
This policy has of late years been acted on wiih great consist- 
ency, and in spite of extreme pressure,—meetings, for instance, 
which are extremely offensive to the better classes of society, 
and indeed to all human beings with brains and black coats, 
being allowed in Hyde Park. For years past no meeting in 
any English or Scotch town has been interfered with, even 
when called avowedly to endorse Republican doctrines, and 
no person has been prosecuted for anything said therein. 
The general policy is unmistakable, and in departing from it 
with regard to a single meeting, the Government, as it were, 
took the Dublin crowd by surprise, and necessarily left an 
injurious impression both of violence and unfairness. There 
was nothing particularly illegal about the meeting. The 
release of political prisoners is a fair subject for public discussion 
or petition ; Irish orators are, on the whole, a great deal less 
offensive in their language than English orators—being, if 
more seditious, much more clever—and the Phoenix Park either 
does or does not belong to the people, just as much or as little as | 
Hyde Park. It was very discourteous of the Fenians, no doubt, | 
to worry the Prince of Wales while staying among them as} 
their guest; but the fact that the Prince was in London | 


| Nottingham mob sacked the Jail or a Dublin mob battered 
Lord Spencer’s windows, there would be a jail to repair or 
some window-panes to be mended. But if a London mob got 
possession of Westminster Palace, there might be revolution, 
the country might be overridden, and not merely the local 
authority,—the damage might be irreparable, instead of re- 
|mediable. We may risk the remediable damage for the sake 
| of other advantages, but we are crazy to risk for any reason 
| whatever the irreparable one. 

We do not mean to advise that there should be no law of 
out-door meetings outside London. There may b2 many cir- 
cumstances under which such meetings are injurious, or even 
dangerous to good order or civilization, and we are perfectly 
| willing to trust the Magistrates or the Home Secretary with the 
| power of preventing them, just as we already trust them with 
| the power of summoning them to disperse. But the power should 
| be exercised fairly, on some easily recognized principle, and with 
| as little attention as possible to differences of political senti- 
;ment. There should not be one law for the Phoenix and 
another for Hyde Park ; the law itself should be modified. It 
is a principle of our government not to risk bloodshed without 
urgent reason, and it would therefore be most expedient to 
devise a law which would prevent prohibited meetings in the 
| provinces without recourse either to the bayonet or the 
baton. It would not be difficult, we imagine, to devise such 
a law, if only Parliament could be induced to agree to 
the policy of definition—of clearly deciding that a meeting 
is legal unless prohibited, but if prohibited is illegal. Sup- 
pose that any person who, after public notice of prohibition, 
summoned, or helped to summon, or addressed any such meet- 
ing, were liable to six months’ imprisonment, would it be 
held? We do not believe it, every mob needing ringleaders ; 
while there would be no collision between police and people, 


' 





ne re 8 pee ening Sem Coens ee no violence, none of the sympathy which always attends men 


in Hyde Park, or induce Government to break the orators’ | 


heads for uttering such denunciations. The Prince of Wales is 
at home in Dublin as much as in London. As to the whispered 
danger to the Prince, we do not believe a word of it, and if 
any suspicion of the kind existed, it would have been easy 
to protect the Viceregal demesne which, though in the Park, 
is very distinctly separated from it. The crowd collected by 
the Monument could do no harm, except to the grass, and it 
would have been far wiser and more in accord with the usual 
and, as we think, sensible policy of the Government to let 
them perorate at will, and then disperse, than to prohibit the 
meeting. That, as it seems to us, was the error, while the 
subsequent violence, about which a great deal more will be 
said in Parliament and in Dublin, was merely a misfortune 
due to the fact that the Dublin Police, alone in Ire-| 
land, is unarmed. The order of prohibition once issued, it 
was, of course, indispensable to carry it out—we would rather | 
see a hundred lives sacrificed than Government degraded by | 
impotent brag—and in Cork it would have been carried out by | 
men who would have met resistance with a volley, and who 
consequently would not have been resisted. An attack on a| 
mob by a small body of men with bludgeons is in Ireland an 
invitation to a fight, and of course in a fight there are plenty | 
of broken heads. That, however, is not our charge against | 
the Government, which, after the order was issued, was as 
merciful as its inadequate force allowed it to be, but want of | 
judgment and fairness in issuing the order. 

But Lord Hartington will argue, ‘You denounced Mr. | 


| whose heads are broken for breaking the law. The meeting could 
| be watched by detectives in plain clothes, and its leaders would 
| be prosecuted next morning before the magistrates as ordinary 
misdemeanants, and next time everybody would be very reluctant 
| to attend a prohibited meeting. <A law of that kind would be 
| useless to prevent meetings near the Westminster Palace, be- 
| cause there a sudden rush might overwhelm the law itself, 
| but in the country it would be quite efficacious enough. The 
grand objection to our present system of dealing with such 
| assemblages is its melodramatic character, the waste of force 
| and the departure from ordinary procedure it involves,and a law 
| such as we suggest would at once remove this defect. It is not 
by rashes of the police and unmerciful bludgeoning of decent 
people, that we can prevent the misuse of the right of public 
meeting; but by the quiet operation of the law punishing 
such misuse, like any other offence against the good order of 
society. An orator who deliberately broke such a law would 
not be able to pose in a grand attitude, as of a martyr defy- 
ing the British Empire; but would be a very small criminal, 
liable to be brought up after the night charges, and to be sen- 
tenced in five minutes. Our system with regard to public 
meetings is a great deal too heroic in conception, and some- 
times very imbecile indeed in execution. 


MR. GOSCHEN AND MR. REED. 


Y his own account, though that account is, happily for 
his great reputation, as yet but a guess, the man morally 





Brace last week for not doing the very thing that you now é 
condemn me for having done.’ Nothing of the kind. The most responsible for the loss of the Megara is Mr. Reed, late 


principle we desire to support is one which for years past has Chief Constructor to her Majesty's Navy. From some 
received the adhesion of statesmen of both parties, namely, , motive unexplained, the Admiralty in the beginning of the 
that open-air meetings, however annoying, or useless, or year selected this vessel, though at the bottom of their list of 
effensive they may be, are to be tolerated, unless they seaworthy transports, to convey reliefs—sailors and soldiers— 
menace Parliament or the national Executive. Any meet- 'to Australia. Before her departure, the most careful inquiries 
ing whatsoever within a mile of Westminster Palace breaks! were made as to her seaworthiness—of the Captain who 
that last rule, which, as the example of Paris, of the | was to command her, of the Captain Superintendent of Sheer- 
United States, and of Canada shows us, is vital to the very | ness Dockyard, of the Assistant-Constructor, of Captains 
existence of authority ; and Mr. Bruce, having prohibited the | Dunn and Simpson, who commanded her in 1865-67, of every 
Trafalgar Square meeting, should have carried out his order,even | person, in fact, whom it was at all usual to consult. The 
if he had had to call out artillery and seek a bill of indemnity | reply was invariably favourable, and when on the 28th of 
from Parliament. Government is right in its non-interference February the ship had proceeded to Queenstown, her oflicers, 
in Hyde Park. It would have been right in non-interference | though they remonstrated strongly on the overloaded condi- 
in the Phoenix Park. It was utterly wrong in non-interference tion of the vessel, and the discomforts to which they were 
in Trafalgar Square. We should have thought the difference | consequently exposed, made no complaint to their superiors of 
between the two cases patent to anyone with the least tinc-| unseaworthiness. Their complaints were at once attended to, 
tare of political knowledge, that the reason for it lay upon the | and the ship was lightened and repaired, and proceeded on 
very surface, but it appears we were wrong. No public meeting | her voyage, the Admiral at Queenstown, Admiral Forbes, 
out of London, or indeedout of Westminster, however disorderly, | reporting that she was “fit to undertake the service 

or riotous, or treasonable, can do any irremediable harm. If a|she had been ordered to perform. It is true that 
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the officers, or some of them, were still dissatisfied, for 
a communication to that effect was sent to the Globe, and 
published ; but Mr. Goschen, if he read it, doubtless considered 
his official information more trustworthy, more especially as 
the officers had had full opportunity of stating their view in 
proper fashion, and had freely stated it. That the favourable 
reports were well founded is proved by letters from Madeira 
and the Cape, where the Megzra arrived in perfect safety, 
and it was not till she had quitted the latter port, had made 
nearly half her voyage, that the disaster, whatever it was—for 
nothing is known as yet—occurred, and the captain was com- 
pelled to sacrifice his ship by running her on St. Paul’s in order 
to save his crew. All this time, however, one man was aware 
of a danger to the ship unknown to the officers who had 
reported in her favour. Mr. Reed, the late Chief Constractor, 
a man of surpassing ability and knowledge, who appears to 
carry in his head a biography of her Majesty’s ships as minute 
as a father carries of his children’s careers, knew that the 
ship’s plates were dangerously thin, and that she was not fit 
for a voyage round the world. He had reported his opinion 
to the Admiralty, but that was years ago, and the report 
had been lost; but ten lines from him to Mr. Goschen stat- 
ing what he knew would have prevented the despatch of the 
ship. Mr. Goschen dared not have sent her to sea in the face of 
such a statement without re-examination, even if he had had 
the smallest motive for doing so. He had not the smallest, 
not even the infinitely small one of a quarrel with Mr. Reed, 
to whom, as he himself says, and as was certain from his 
character, he would have attended toat once. The late Chief 
Constructor, however, sent no letter. He had quarrelled with 
Mr. Childers, justifiably, it may be—we are not entering into 
that question now—had written to Mr. Childers asking per- 
mission to give him information in a private way, under penalty 
“of public and unfriendly agitation,” had been requested 
to give it so that it could be used officially by the department, 
and in bitter dudgeon and pique had declared to himself that 
he had been formally “silenced.” Not till after the Megzra 
had sailed, when the information was valueless, did he ask 
Mr. Walpole to suggest publicly by a question in the House 
that something was very wrong with the Megera. Let us 
grant every excuse, or rather argument, that he offers,— 
that he was harshly treated by the Admiralty, that he was 
unfairly made responsible for the “Captain ’’ when she had 
been built in defiance of his opinion—on this point he 
certainly has some case—and that Mr. Childers ought to 
have received his letters, even if marked ‘“ confidential,” 
and still there is no defence for his silence that the 
country can accept. Mr. Reed’s theory is that his official 
responsibility was over, and that his ex-official responsibility 
was annulled by Mr. Childers’ “ discourtesy ;” but what termi- 
nated his responsibility as an Englishman, a man of knowledge, 
and a Christian? As an Englishman he was bound, even at 
the risk of his own hurt, to save her Majesty’s ships; as an 
expert, he was bound to reveal to his former clients the know- 
ledge he had accumulated in their service, knowledge so great 
and peculiar, by his own statement, that their fleet may perish 
for want of it; and as a Christian, he was bound to do all in 
his power to save the lives of innocent men, who, because he 
would not write a letter, may perish of starvation. There was 
absolutely no obstacle in his way except himself. If he was 
too much affronted to write to Mr. Goschen, who had never 
affronted him, ten lines in the Zimes over his signature would 
have secured his ends, would have saved the ship—if the 
thinness of the plates is the cause of her misfortune—and 
would have given him a splendid vantage-ground for 
every future attack upon the Admiralty. The examination 
of the plates would have revealed the extent and accuracy of 
Mr. Reed’s knowledge, and would have enabled him to say, with 
the consent of all men, “I have been injured, repelled, and 
affronted by her Majesty's Government, and my revenge has 
been to save her Majesty’s ships from the consequences of 
Admiralty incompetence.” Instead of this, he writes to the 
Times a letter insinuating that the Glatton and Devastation, 
two ships either of which is equal to a fleet of the old time, 
may be unsafe, for that only he, the designer, can know all 
about them; that ke willnot give his country the benefit of 
his knowledge, acquired at that country’s expense, in any way 
he has not himself selected; that “the officers and crew of the 
Glatton are entitled to every means and assurance of safety 
which can be given them,” and that Mr. Goschen is withhold- 
ing one most important means of safety, namely, Mr. Reed’s 
opinion, which he can give at any moment he pleases, and in 
any form except a report rendered useless by being marked 





“ confidential.” We do not recall in English history sucly 
another instance of duty being made subordinate tp, 
pique in a man of distinguished service. That Mr. Reeg 
cannot see this, that he writes as if he had a right to ki) 
sailors in order to punish Mr. Goschen for an affront offered 
him by Mr. Childers is, to our minds, inexplicable. jg 
Admirals are said to be the most unreasonable of human 
beings, but take the gnarliest, most crotchetty, and most dis. 
contented of them all, and the sacrifice of her Majesty's ships 
is the last expedient of vengeance he would think of. There 
have been Englishmen who, sooner than their country should 
suffer the smallest injury, would efface themselves, would 
sacrifice their reputations, would put up with years of obloquy 
and wrong, and what fools they must appear to Mr. Reed, who 
weighs the claims of England in the balance against his own, 
and finds his own the heavier! We have not been amongst 
those who attempt either to deny or to diminish those persona} 
claims. Grant everything that can be urged against hin— 
except these letters, which are, let us hope, the production of 
a mind irritated out of all self-control or self-respect—and 
still Mr. Reed must remain the Reconstructor of the British 
Navy, the man of genius whose splendid art replaced a 
fleet which science had made a nullity by one which has 
given us once more the potential mastery of the seas. It was 
needful, in the interest of State discipline, for him to go; but 
we hold that in going his great services should have been more 
adequately paid, more heartily acknowledged, more visibly 
honoured, and it is because we think so that we are dis. 
heartened to see such a brain surrender itself -in mere resent- 
ment to the smallest spirit of revenge, not on the Government 
which superseded him, but on the country which appointed 
him and the Service which carried out his thoughts. 

There is a question behind all this which is far more im- 
portant than the reputation either of Mr. Reed or Mr. Goschen, 
of any artist or any statesman, and which it behoves the coun- 
try most carefully to consider. Does it intend to support the 
effeminacy of tone which is creeping over the Services, as it is 
over society? To read the papers and pamphlets which reach 
us, one would think that life was the only thing worth saving, 
that men might be made immortal, that death was onlys 
symptom of preventible disease. There are men amongst us 
who would sacrifice everything of value—liberty, humanity, 
the whole work of legislation, to the prevention of scarlet 
fever ; who would stop trade to avert the introduction of a case 
of cholera; and would reduce London to walking lest a 
passenger should by possibility be run over. And there are 
others even in Parliament who hold that the mere occurrence 
of death is the condemnation of the movement during which 
it occurred, who would keep regiments from duty because a 
man might die on march, and authorize the Navy to disobey 
orders because some day the ships might sail into a storm. 
That every precaution should always be taken consistent with 
the punctual and exact performance of duty to the State is 
true, and such precautions were taken in the case of the 
Megvera ; but once taken, the duty of the Navy as of the Army, 
of the Admiralty as of the Ministry at War, is to incur what- 
ever of risk is unavoidable, not to sit still and leave duty 
undone in an effeminate dread of responsibility for lives which 
cannot be better expended than on State work. The officers 
and men of the Glatton are entitled, as Mr. Reed says, to every 
assurance science can give them—his opinion among the rest 
—but those granted, they are not entitled to shirk clear duty 
because if an iron ship goes to the bottom her crew perish a8 
suddenly as if struck by bullets. If the country does not 
support its Ministers against this spirit, against this perpetual 
preference of safety to duty, it may yet find, and in the fight- 
ing departments will most certainly find, that it has protected 
life at the cost of all that makes life worth having. 





THE TRIAL OF THE COMMUNISTS. 


NHE extravagant horror with which Englishmen regard any 
attack upon Property was never better illustrated than 

in the approval, or at least the resignation, with which they 
discuss the trials of the Communists. M. Thiers has 
abandoned the merciful policy of modern times for the pro- 
scriptions of the earlier world. More than thirty thousand 
men, women, and children, some of the latter not fourteen 
years old, are under trial for their lives, before military tri- 
bunals composed of the very men whom they are accused of 
attacking, under circumstances in which acquittal is almost 
impossible. So envenomed are their adversaries, and 80 
enormous is the number of the accused, that fifteen tribunals 
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Se 
are to set to work at once, that an ex post fucto Act is about! 


to be introduced into the Legislature fo “accelerate” the 
trials—that is, to reduce the evidence which the accused are 

rmitted to offer in their own defence—and that the Chief of | 
the Executive power has promised, according to the telegrams, 
to lay before the Assembly a project of deporting them 
wholesale, with all ties, even marriage, cancelled, and all 
rights annulled, to Lower California. If they had been 
Southerners accused of fighting for the right to keep back 
black men’s wages, all England would have been in fury to 
defend them. If they had been Poles accused of treason, 
there would have been no limit to the Parliamentary inquiries, 
to the speeches, to the subscriptions. If they had been 
Mormons defeated in the effort to throw the world back two 
thousand years in the philosophy of the sexual relations, the 
country would have rung with denunciations of their Puritan 
oppressors. But because they are accused, or rather suspected, of 
entertaining ideas hostile to capital, England looks on approv- 
ingly while a city-full of people, many of them no doubt 
villains, but many more the very salt of a corrupt society— 
disinterested men of high cultivation and capacity—are tried 
for their lives by the very soldiers who defeated them, in | 
patches so vast that a fair trial is impossible, and amidst men 
so impassioned that a counsel who attempts to state their 
ereed as their best defence was summarily silenced as an incen- 
diary. There never was in the world a denial of justice upon 
go huge a scale. It is extremely doubtful whether, upon any | 
principle known among civilized men, the majority of these 
prisoners are liable to trial at all. The clear understanding | 
in Western Europe, an understanding so clear that it is one of | 
the bases of international law, is that an insurgent faction 
which gains possession of the government within a well-defined | 
area, and is generally obeyed, shall be treated as a belligerent, | 
shall be communicated with by foreign Governments, shall 
when defeated be subjected by the victors only to the ordi- | 
nary penalties of defeated soldiers. There never yet was rt 
insurrection whose power was so complete, so sharply defined 
by territorial limits, and so thoroughly obeyed as the Com- | 
munistic one. Its leaders, except in the murder of the hos- | 
tages—a special offence for which less than a hundred persons | 
are responsible—broke no law of war. Its rank and file fought | 
just as ordinary insurgents fight, and had their cause been one | 
we approved, say, the defence of property against the pro- | 
letariat, would have been considered brave and self-denying 
persons. Its cause was only worse than other causes as a 
religious war is worse than other wars, that being based upon 
a fanaticism, it produced a certain postponement of means to 
ends, a certain contempt for the ordinary and better rules of 
social morality. But because that cause involved an attack on 
property the British public, which abhors military executions, 
and indeed injustice generally, approves the imprisonment of 
little children as rebels, and the trial of men like Jourde and 
Courbet, the philosopher and artist, by soldiers who cannot 
even comprehend the meaning of a law like our own, which 
refuses to the regular Government even the right of punish- 
ment if the insurgent faction succeeds in setting up a King. 
It approves their trial in huge batches upon acts of accusation | 
which impute vanity to journalists as a crime deserving | 
punishment, which include in their scope charges of agitation 
against a Government whose overthrow has been declared a 
righteous act, and which actually demand capital punishment 
for the offence of approving the destruction of a bronze column 
supposed by the accused to impede the general brotherhood of 
nations,—a crime that in England would be considered sharply 
punished by a heavy fine. 

We are neither friends of the Commune nor advocates of 
effeminacy in the treatment of insurgents. The Communist | 
ideas appeared to us opposed to patriotism, to the rights of | 
the majority, and to every form of morality which repudiates 
the right of theft. We have always maintained, in the teeth 
of many thinkers of our own party, that any Government sup- 
ported by the majority has the right of self-defence ; that it is 
not only expedient, but just, that men who attack in arms an 
established soviety should do so under the full conviction that 
they carry their lives in their hands. We have not a particle 
of sympathy with the maudlin feeling which would allow 
Women to join in any outrages they please, to fight in the 
field, or to torture the wounded, and yet escape all punish- 
ment merely because they are not men. But nevertheless 
Wwe cannot blind ourselves to the fact that M. Thiers’ proceed- 
ings constitute a grave danger for European society, that he 
18 reviving the Terror, that he is setting at defiance rules 
essential to the moderation of political warfare. He had a 


| beyond justice seem able to extinguish or alleviate. 


| Assembly in overriding mercy would overreach itself. 
‘mark out a hundred leaders, execute them, if justice must 


perfect right to shoot anybody actually in arms while actually 
fighting, and it was not only expedient, but necessary to do so. 
He had a right immediately after the contest to try any ring- 
leaders by any tribunal he liked, and on proof of unmilitary prac- 
tices, such as the execution of unfairly-seized hostages in cold 
blood, to execute them, if execution alone would meet the 
emergency. The Americans, at the close of a far more seri- 
ous civil war, executed no one; but the good-tempered toler- 
ance of the Yankee is not given to all races, and we admit the 
right of a State to put armed assailants to the sword. Bat to 
execute the rank and file for obeying orders, or the leaders for 
doing civil work,—managing funds, for example, as Jourde did 
with an honesty and ability almost unknown in France,—is to 
set a precedent of massacre on which the insurgents will 
improve. Suppose in the next contest the Commune wins, 
and being then the “legitimate ” government, that is the one 
with most bayonets behind it, emulates M. Thiers’ example, 
arrests all respectables who fought against it, tries them in 
batches before its own officers and by special Acts, and exe- 
eutes or deports them wholesale. Think of the cry that 


‘would rise, and yet wherein, on this precedent, will the 


Commune be wrong? It will be setting up a Terror of the 
wickedest kind, but is not that precisely what M. Thiers is 
doing? What is the moral difference between the fanaticism 
of equality even in property, for which M. Delescluze, a rich 
man, threw away his life, and the fanaticism of the Usual, for 
which M. Thiers is defying not only the laws of justice, but 
the special law of the régime he reigns under, the réyime of 
1848, forbidding the penalty of death for political offences ? 
What impression is it possible that his acts should 
make on the fanatical party he has beaten down, 
except that their hatred of the social system is well 
founded, that Republics are no more just or merciful than 


| Monarchies, that they have nothing to expect even from 


submission, and that the only hope for mankind is the creation 
of a new heaven and new earth. They will fight to the death 
next time. Suppose we quit the ground of morality, as M. 
Thiers would probably advise us to do, and speak only of 
statesmanship, and how does he stand then? Was any party 
in any country ever crushed by persecution, still more any 
creed ? and Communism, as Parisians understand it, is not so 
much a party programme as a religion, a faith, a creed, no 
more to be extirpated by making martyrs than early Chris- 
tianity was. All M. Thiers can do is to renew the Dragonnades, 
without Louis XTV.’s excuse that in massacring the bodies of his 
subjects he was in his own belief preserving their souls from 
hell. He is cementing Communism in blood, building up a 


_party which for generations will consider it at once a moral 


duty and a point of honour to avenge its victims on society 
by attacking order and the government. We English 


ihave a right to speak, for we tried his policy in Ire- 


land for 500 years, tried it more boldly than he will 
venture to do, tried it till we at one time reduced our 


‘opponents to a million, and with this only result, that we 


bred a hatred which no clemency, no concessions, no fayours 
And 
we had all the excuse he had. The native Irish committed 
murders worse than those of the Commune, threatened civiliza- 
tion more directly than ever Assi did, carried fire and sword 


‘into our domain for more centuries than Bergeret raled 


months. M. Thiers may plead that he is coerced by 
the Assembly, but when the object is taxes, and not the 
saving of human life, the Assembly is not so absolately 


master of his will, and in the present situation of parties the 
Let him 


have its sacrifice, and let the rest go free, liable only to pro- 
secution under the ordinary law, and before the ordinary 
tribunals, for any crimes they committed during the siege. 
If they murdered, there is the guillotine. If they robbed, 
there are the galleys. French judges are surely stern enoagh, 


| but these Courts-Martial on masses of men, even if as gailty 


as Versailles believe, even if enemies of society, held months 
after the offence, and when all resistance has ceased, are 
opposed to the first principles of modern order and society. 
They destroy the first claim of governments to rule,—that, 
with all their faults, they do at least protect the weak against 
the strong. 


ENGLISH RAILWAY INVESTMENTS. 
gece are few economic facts more striking than the 
recent progress of English Railways. As everyone 
knows, they have had a most eventful history,—eventful, at 
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least, as regards that portion of the capital, the ordinary 
stock, which is not in the nature of a mortgage, and fluctuates 
with the profits of the business, but occasionally eventful, so 
badly have things been managed, as regards the mortgage 
capital too. At first, as would be expected, and ought pro- 
perly to be expected in so prosperous a country as England, 
they were singularly successful. Then came the mania of ‘45 
and ’46, with the crash of ’47, which seemed to ruin every 
prospect, and cure the British public for ever of the taste for 
making railways. Afterwards came the long growth down 
to 1866, during which the country was covered with in- 
numerable lines,—though the profit to the shareholder was 
ever checked by contractors,—and extensions, and amalga- 
mations were continually in progress, till at last came the 
crash of ’66 and ’67, with its revelations of cooked accounts 
and dividends paid out of capital, and discredit so deep incurred 


that even on lines with enormous revenue the debentures could | 


not be paid. Again, it seemed as if investment in Railway business 
in England had received a fatal blow. The management could 
not be trusted, and to all appearance, even if it could be, the 
waste of capital in constructions and extensions, and paying 
dividends where none had been earned, was so great that no 
prosperity could return dividends on such waste. But hardly 
four years have passed, and what do we see? Not only is the 
waste made up, and public confidence restored, but the prospects 
of Railways are estimated much higher than they have ever been. 
During the last two years, the shares of almost all the leading 
lines have been creeping and even running up, taking astounding 
leaps every now and again, till the difference, except to the 
initiated, is simply bewildering. Look only at one or two 
leading changes. Two years ago “ Berwick” stock (now 
North-Eastern Consols) was about par; the present quotation 
is 165 to 166, if it has not gone up more as we write, a rise 
of nearly 70 per cent. in two years; and City experts say that 
in another twelyemonth the price will be 200. Great Western, 


again, was at 44 to 47 very little more than two years since, but | 


‘the present price is 96 to 97, a rise of nearly 100 per cent. in two 
years, while the experts look forward to an early advance of 25 
or 30 per cent. These are the most striking cases, but only two 
years ago the London and North-Western, which is the steadiest 
stock, from the immense capital sunk in the business, fluctuated 
betweed 110 and 120, and the price is now advancing above 
140. In every direction there has been advance upon a most 
striking scale, and the future increase is discounted at a corre- 
spondingly high figure. Few speculations would in fact 
have answered better and more easily than for a capitalist to 
have put his money into English railways two years ago, and 
quietly waited for the addition of 50 or 100 per cent. to his 
capital. The outsider will suspect exaggeration in the present 
price, as the City always exaggerates—a notion we quite agree 
with—but the actual improvement of dividends on which all 
this advance in price is founded is really quite as striking. 
In Berwick stock, for instance, the dividend in 1868 was 5}, 
last year it was 73, an increase of 23, or more than 50 per cent., 
upon the former dividend in two years; and in 1871 the first half- 


year’s dividend is an advance of one per cent. upon the last. | 


In Great Western, again, the dividend in 1868 was 13, last 
year it was 33, a good deal more than double ; and this year it 
is all but certain, we believe, that 5 per cent. is to be paid. Then 
there are such companies as the Brighton, which were sta- 
tionary for about a year through the French war and other 
accidents, but are now advancing at a tremendous pace, and 
after paying nothing at all two years ago, promise to pay 
3, 4, and even 5 per cent. within another two or three years. 
There has not been the like of this on so large a scale. Rail- 
ways in America have paid better, and we have had a single 
case like the Panama Railway, which paid its shareholders 60 
and 70 per cent.; but the spectacle of a gigantic industry, 
raised from almost utter prostration in a couple of years and 
nearly doubling its profits in that time—we refer always to 
the dividends on the ordinary shares—is in reality more 
astonishing. We do not believe in such progress in old coun- 
tries, where there is always competition, with its tendency 
to equalize profits. The capital, too, is enormous on which 
this change is taking place, probably about £120,000,000. 
But the fact is undeniable that this great industry is flourish- 
ing in the way we describe, and to all appearance will continue 
indefinitely to flourish, subject only to the occasional check of 
a panic, which can hardly by any possibility be so fatal again 
as in 1866. We say this advisedly for two reasons ; the first, 
a financial one, that debenture stock is being substituted for 
debenture bonds, so that the fatal cause of embarrassment and 
discredit existing in the chance of the bonds falling due can- 


' not recur—Railway companies have in fact substituted a sa 
petual rent-charge for their temporary mortgages—and th, 
second a general one, that the system is more complete 

| than it has ever been, that new competition is exceedingl 

'diflicult, and that competition between old Companies is — 
probable from their small number, the facility of combination 
and the probability of more amalgamations. The Companies 
in short, are now by natural growth in the position they would 
have been in from the first had each been assigned a special 
district by Act of Parliament without any risk of competi- 
tion. They are free to gain by the steady growth of the 
country—and that country England—and we confess it 
appears not improbable we may witness such a develop. 
ment of profits within the next few years as will be 
matched by few enterprises, and certainly not by any on go 
great a scale. ‘ 

We are speaking quite seriously. The theory upon which 
great prosperity in English Railways is anticipated is based 
upon one or two most simple facts which abundantly support 
it. These are the growth of population at the rate of 11 or 
| 12 per cent. every ten years, about 25 per cent. in twenty 

'years; and the growth of wealth at twice that rate, that is, 
| about 50 per cent. in twenty years. The former fact is estab. 
lished by the census, and the latter is derived from a compari- 
_son of the yearly returns of Schedule D, the steady increase 
|of the annual value of real property, the growth of 
‘the imports and exports and of the revenue, and the 
looser information available as to the increase of wages 
and savings. The people, in a word, increase in numbers 
‘about 1 per cent. per annum, and the average wealth per 

| head between 2 and 3 per cent. per annum. Consider what 

| these facts mean as affecting Railway profits. If business only 

| increased according to population, even a steady increase of 1 

_ per cent. per annum to the gross traffic would make a respectable 

| addition to Railway dividends. The business capital upon 
which the profit has to be divided is comparatively a small 
anount, notwithstanding its absolute magnitude, from a third 
to a sixth only of the capital used in the business. Conse- 

quently so small an increase as 1 per cent. on the gross traffic 
will tell, for it goes to a residue of capitalists only, who have 
at most but a fraction of the total earnings. But from the 
increase of wealth being greater than the increase of population, 
the gross increase of traflic must be more than 1 per cent., it 
should be over 2 per cent., and in point of fact we find it is 
seldom below 4 per cent.,andis now between 5and6, Either 
the general increase of wealth is earned in part by a produc- 
tive power increasing much more rapidly than the population, 
involving a greater transit of goods than the mere increase of 
revenue would indicate, or a disproportionately large share of 
the new wealth is spent on Railway travelling,—travelling being 


‘one of the luxuries which are indulged in as the wealth of the 
| masses increases. Anyhow, here is the great fact that the traffic 


on the great Railways increases annually between 4 and 6 per 
cent., and this means a large margin of profit to the ordinary 
shareholder. Hence the phenomenon of dividends increasing 
steadily by 1 and 2 per cent. per annum on the capital, a 
phenomenon which may be checked by an unprosperous 
season, but cannot be permanently altered for many years. 
Even during the difficult period of 1866-69, the London and 
North-Western Railway maintained its dividends, and it had 
not been wholly free from the vices of costly extensions ; and 
there is no reason why other lines should fare worse. Of 
course, there may be mismanagement, but we have already 
shown the peculiar novelty of the present position of the 
Companies, which makes mere mismanagement less dangerous. 
We may add that the very fact of good dividends got easily 
will withdraw Boards of Directors from the temptations to 
adventure which beset them when involved in the maze of 
competition, Parliamentary contests, and contractors’ lines. 
Like the great Banks, they have only to sit still, work 
according to precedent, and receive the profits of a mono- 
poly. And as with great banks, we believe that failure must 
be rare. 

We have spoken strongly of the prospects of Railways, and 
there is only one caution we would give. The investor must 
not look for a large immediate return on his capital. Writ- 
ing in 1869, we pointed out that according to the actual 
dividends of that time the return of profit on the whole 
capital of Railways was only about 4 per cent., while, if we 
looked at the quotation of ordinary shares, a return of 5 per 
cent. was hardly obtainable. Much the same may now be 
said, if we compare the quoted price with the last annual 
dividend paid,—made upin most cases at the present moment 
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of the dividends for the second half-year of 1870, and the' been reached, and that the annual increase in consumption 
frst half-year of 1871. If the investor will only consult a per head will in future follow a diminishing ratio, there 
publication like Cracroft's Weekly List, which shows the yield | would be coal enough to last for 360 years. Suppose, however, 
to the purchasers at present prices, he will see at once that the | that every year the consumption increased by three million 
fact is what we state. North-Eastern Consols, reckoning in | tons; our stores would run out in 276 years. In short, we 
this manner, will yield £4 15s. Gd. per cent., Midland £4 17s. | may say that the two extreme estimates given by the Com- 
per cent., London and North-Western £5 17s. 1d., Great missioners are 360 years and 110 years, always provided 
Western £3 10s. 3d., Caledonian £3 15s. 11d., and so on. | that 4,000 feet proves to be, as it seems to be, the lowest depth. 
The investor, therefore, must carefully estimate two matters to which we can go. 
which are not evident,—the date at which a particular line will | Some will be of opinion that the most curious feature of this 
probably begin to pay the return he looks for on his money, | remarkable report is that it is the first example in history of 
and the likelihood of his not requiring to sell before that national policy extending its vision beyond a generation or two. 
point is reached. In any case he runs some risk, though an | That the State of the present day, that we of the nineteenth 
investor who distributes his money over a number of the best | century should be at all interested in what may come to pass 
stocks may not run very much, and in any case he must wait. | some hundreds of years hereafter,—why, there is not another 
The prosperity of Railways has come with a rush during the | instance of the like forethought in all the annals of the world. 
last two years, the rush at this moment is at its strongest, | Fancy Queen Elizabeth’s subjects bothering their heads aboutthe 
and the value of the future expectation is discounted very | subjects of Queen Victoria! and yet it is that, or something 
highly indeed, as the prices we have quoted show. | like that, which we to-day are doing. We are moral people, 
| we people of the nineteenth century, thus having an eye to the 
s | Welfare and warmth of our children to the tenth generation. 
THE EXHAUSTION OF COAL. | We may make such a reflection on perusing this report without 


YOR the next hundred years it will not be advisable to send Vanity or egotism. It must be admitted that the estimates 
|: coals to Newcastle. But certainly less than three | are vitiated by inadvertence to the probabilities relating to 


hundred and sixty years hence, the shares of a company with | foreign consumption ; and we think that there is also a fallacy 
that object in view may be quoted at a premium. Doubtless | allowed to be interwoven with some of the calculations, from 
most of us recollect the cold shudder which ran through the | its being assumed that population would tend to decrease pretty 
nation in 1866, when Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Mill, drawing | rapidly when the difficulties of procuring a supply of coal were 
their principal arguments and figures from Professor Jevons’ | really felt. In these circumstances of pressure, emigration would, 
work, ‘On the Coal Question,” told us that we had better set | of course, set In; and in Mr. Price Williams’ assumption 
our house in order, and that landlords ought to encourage that the population of Great Britain may in A.D. 2231, 
paying off the National Debt. Coal was running down at a | the year of exhaustion, amount to 131 millions, there 
rapid rate. Professor Jevons said our stores were destined to | 8°ems to enter a fallacy. Population does increase at its 
all intents and purposes to be exhausted in 110 years (taking present rate chiefly because our manufactures, dependent 


the Commissioners’ estimates) ; and it seemed probable that, like | 0n coal, flourish ; and it is a fallacy, therefore, to suppose 
a steamer whose coal-bunkers get empty in mid-ocean, and | that population would augment at anything like its old rate, 
whose crew take to the boats, England was one day to be | While coal, a necessary condition of manufactures, was be- 
abandoned by all but landowners. The labours of the Com- | coming scarcer and dearer. In short, coal is the caus causans 


missioners, —who, by the way, have done their work in admirable | Of our dense population, and some of the calculations seem 
style, and who have pursued their investigations in a manner | to us to take the effect for the cause. On the other 
which is almost as good a lesson in inductive logic as Dr. | hand must be set the fact that the figures given by 
Wells’ famous inquiry into the causes of dew—do not show | the Commissioners would be misread, if it was assumed 
that these fears were the phantoms of an arithmetical | that for 360 years we should go on as comfortably as 
imagination. There are a few hard, gritty facts at the we now do. Much of the coal included in the returns, 
bottom of the predictions of evil, and among such facts, be it remembered, could be profitably excavated only at a 
showing that all is not well with us, are these:—Taking high price; and the mineral advantages which we now 
into account the difficulty of working steadily in an at- possess over other countries might disappear in a century. 
mosphere much above blood-heat, and setting off the fact, We are pulling, so to speak, at an elastic band ; but ob- 
that the deepest mines are generally the driest, and, owing serve that every additional inch we stretch it, the task 
to that circumstance, the most suitable for working, and | }8 harder. It is a vulgar fallacy to fancy that we can 














one 





the probability of our being enriched with inventions and stick to the island until the last scuttleful of fuel is thrown on 


expedients for cooling the air of mines by such means as 

“the long-wall’’ system, the possibility of carrying work- | 
ings toa depth of four thousand feet may be assumed. Of 

course, this opinion is hazarded with a good deal of doubt. 

The deepest colliery shaft in England, that of Rosebridge, | 
near Wigan, is only 2,376 feet from bank to “sump;” and | 
the temperature and difficulties of mining below that depth | 
are wrapt in obscurity. All that can be safely said is that at 
a depth of 3,240 feet with present appliances the temperature 

would rise to 98°, or blood-heat, and with existing ventilating | 
apparatus most men cannot labour hard and steadily in that at- 

mosphere. The more important subject of investigation, however, | 
was the amount of coal procurable at a reasonable depth,—say | 
at 4,000 feet. 

The committee charged with the obtaining of this in- 
formation reported that, making allowances for waste, 
there are accessible, or may be so, 90,207 millions tons, | 
—in other words, that every householder in Britain has po- 
tentially got about 38,000 tons in his coal-cellar. It is to be 
carefully observed, however, that these figures concern solely 
the coal-fields lying above the Permian, Old Red Sandstone, and | 
other contiguous formations. And another task which engaged 
4 separate committee was to ascertain what amount of coal 
could be found at a depth of 4,000 feet under the Permian 
formation. The result which they report is, that they think 
56,273 millions of tons may be dug out of these deposits at a 
depth of 4,000 feet. Altogether, then, there are probably 
146,480 millions of tons available for use, which at the present 
rate of consumption and increase of consumption would last 
only 110 years. But assuming—and some calculations made by 
Mr. Price Williams make the assumption apparently reason- | 
able—that the maximum consumption of coals per head has | 


regards coal than land. 


/our pre-eminence in manufacture pass away, 


|prove in its remotest consequence but an 


the fire. 

Professor Jevons has traced some of the economical effects 
of exhaustion of coal, or, to use a more accurate and practical 
term, the appreciation of coal. They would very much resemble 
those which economists predict will come to pass in virtue of 
Ricardo’s law of rent. In fact, this would be only an instance 
and application of his theory ; and it is a curious proof of the 
shortcomings of this law that it should prove more valuable as 
The returns on capital falling, it 
would tend to move elsewhere. Labour, finding no adequate 
compensation, would follow. Only the landowner with the 
burthen of a vast debt would remain. Not only would 
but the 
causes which conspire to make England the great entrepét 
of the world would disappear also. What, for instance, is 
the great obstacle to the large quantity of tea now shipped 
to Russia going straight to Odessa vid the Suez Canal? Why 
is it at least as remunerative to send the tea to England, to be 
reshipped to the ports of Northern Russia? Because the 
trader gets at Odessa nothing which the Oriental cares to 
have—because we can send the tea ships tack with Manchester 
goods which the Chinaman likes. 4nd, of course, if 
coal grew dear, our “ pull” over our neighbours in this respect 
would vanish. Altogether the depreciation of gold would 
insignificant 
economical fact compared with the decided depreciation of 
coal; and there is no blinking the fact that England may 
one day yo out,—her sons fled away to other countries, herself 
barren and empty. At all events, what economists call the 
stationary state seems not so distant as it did before this report 
was published. 
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A NATIONAL THEATRE. 


iy 


year been started again. 


which shall elevate and refine their audiences, as modern plays 
certainly do not. 
notion of the projectors, so far as we understand it, is more busi- 
ness-like and practical than such notions usually are. ‘They see 
that they must not trust to audiences for their means, for if they 
do, they will have to make the attraction of audiences their main 
object, and so will be compelled to glide by degrees into the very 
practices which it is their intention to supersede. If they depend 
on the public at first, the choice for the National, as for every other 
theatre, will be between melodrama and burlesque, between sensa- 
tion and stripping. The Committee propose, therefore, as their 
first object, to emancipate their theatre from dependence on audi- 
ences, and to form a great fund, the managers of which shall 
play the part which in France is played by the State,—shall, 
in fact, give the National Theatre asubvention out of subscribers’ 


pockets. ‘There is no donbt, we imagine, that if a sufficiently large | ture 
sum, say £200,000—that sum looks large, but its interest is less | \.1) 
’ 


idea which always crops up once or twice in a generation, 
and always excites a certain amount of interest, has this 
It is proposed to reform the Stage. A 
Committee of gentlemen has been formed to give England a 
National Theatre, a theatre, that is, where a company of perfect 
actors and actresses may perform plays of the highest kind, plays 


The project is as yet inchoate, but the leading 


| 


nearly as much amused as they are by: the pantomime, to whisk 
| they are supposed by the English social code to go for the sake of 
the children only. They will not give up spectacle, and light 
_tausic, and lively though vulgar dancing, and amusingly silly pu 
| for a theatre organized on artistic principles and poetry which 
they can enjoy quite as thoroughly at home. They will take their 
country cousins perhaps, but for themselves, they will go, as the 
Parisians do, to the theatre which amuses them most with the least 
| possible expenditure of brains. We do not believe that if Shake. 
| Speare were played in London by a company marshalled by Shake. 
'speare himself, and trained up to his ideal, that the new com. 
pany would close a single London theatre. All it would do 
| would be to draw an audience which at present does not go to the 
theatre at all, an audience which, not being weary with work, cay 
| find in appreciative criticism an enjoyable relaxation. John 
Smith, with too many wants and too little money, and twelye 
hours’ work a day, does not find it one. ‘T'lfe theatres of the in. 
ferior sort may perish one day from a change in the public temper 
| or in the public ideas of the tolerable, but they will not be changed 
| by any competition with an institution not intended to supply 
what they do, namely, an evening recreation which can be enjoyed 
| by people who want to be half asleep. Nor do we believe that 
the National Theatre would do much to develop dramatic litera. 
Plays would be sent them, no doubt, if they paid 
but not good plays. The capacity for making good 


than £20 a night, which it is easy to lose—could be collected, | plays is in our day diverted from making them into making 


the Committee might in the course of a generation or so succeed 


good poetry, novels, and magazine articles. No sort of obtain- 


in part of their design. The offer of salaries for life would by | able price would tempt the authors of ‘‘The Ring and the Book” 
degrees draw to the theatre the pick of the profession, a rigid | 5) « Sijas Marner,” to expend on a play which might or might not 


discipline might be established, discipline directed against the 
absurd vanities and jealousies which now make of actors rivals 
instead of colleagues, and old plays might in twenty years be 
performed, as Moliére’s comedies, for example, were performed 
at the Comédie Frangaise. The pick of the actors of England 
might be concentrated in one theatre. That would be a gain to 
our children, who would then have a chance of seeing first-rate 
acting; and to the profession, whose ideal would thereby be in- 
sensibly raised. ‘Their highest prospect would be one day to be 


summoned to the National Theatre, they would have a motive for | 


labour and study, and they would be sure, even if unconsciously, 
to approximate to the style that theatre would have succeeded 
in creating. ‘The tradition of good acting would be renewed 
and maintained, and the public would always be able to see the 
great old works worthily performed. 

That would be a new and a great and a perfectly unobjection- 
able pleasure, and if any rich man, or body of rich men, are 
willing to provide it for the next generation, he or they will 
deserve and in time receive the cordial recognition of the public. 
They will have done a very great and a disinterested service to 
the community. If Mr. Cole were to head the movement, for 
instance, and find the money out of some surplus or surpluses 
produced by his international shops, he would deserve all the 
credit which at this moment he does not always receive, would 
directly encourage art, and might even, if he managed things 
well, increase the value of property in South Kensington. South 
Kensington would be just the place for that kind of theatre, 
which people ought not to visit impromptu, but after due mental 
preparation, being just enough out of the way to make it an effort 
to get there, and therefore to deter people who want only to be 
amused for an hour. With plenty of time, and great liberality, 
and very careful management, a splendid company of actors 
might be got together, and that would, as we say, be a gain to 
society; but then, we suspect, it would be the only gain. 
Except by a slight influence on acting, a perfect theatre of 
this kind would not, we fear, exercise much influence on ‘ the 
Drama,” which would remain as stupid and as debasing as 
it is at present. The precedents are against success. The 
Parisious have the thing the Committee demands in perfection, 
and its existence makes no difference. Mdlle. Favre may act till 
criticism is silenced by admiration, and Schneider will draw all the 
same. Indeed the tendency of the grand theatre would be to 
attract the great actors away from its rivals, and so throw 
mangers back more completely on their own resources, carpenters, 
acrobats, and pretty women. ‘I'he mass of theatre-going mankind 


They are people weary with the business of life, tired of its comedy, 
and satiated through newspapers with its tragedy, and they want 
to be amused for an evening without having to think. They 
miglit as well play chess as go to see ‘* Hamlet,” however perfectly 
portrayed. Why they are amused by burlesque as at present per- 


‘ . ea a , | gone, and it is as an art only that it can hope to live. 
will not go to see “high acting” except as an occasional change. ,° . ” : deo P 


formed may be unintelligible, but it is certain that they are, | 


be accepted, and might or might not succeed, the tragic power 
which produced those works. ‘They prefer to address their audi- 
ences themselves instead of through instruments who may be out 
of rapport with their minds, and at best can only interpret half 
their thoughts. Even if they made the effort, we question if they 
would succeed, if the public is any longer capable of appreciating 
tragedy except when softened, as Shakespeare’s tragedies are, by 
familiarity from childhood. ‘The single tragedy of our day which 
has been a great success, ‘* Rip Van Winkle,” owes that success to 
the exceptional, and as we think unequalled, genius of a single 
actor, and no subvention or organization can be relied on to pro- 
duce Mr. Jeffersons. Comedies, no doubt, we might have, but 


| thatis the directionin which the new enterprise would bring us least, 


for we have at least one good comedy theatre already. We doubt 


| if we ever had anything very much better than the Prince of Wales's 


company playing Robertson, and though Robertson might 


| be surpassed, the genius that would surpass him would in our 


days write novels. The old plays might be given perfectly, and 
that would be a great luxury ; but that is all, we fear, that the pro- 
jectors would secure, and that they would not secure in less than 


| twenty years. Wedo not say that result is not worth the trouble and 


the expense. On the contrary, we think the perfecting of any art 
which admits of the development of genius, of any art, that is, not 
limited by inexorable conditions, is worth very great expense and 
trouble, nor at heart do we sympathize with the English reluctance 
to contribute State money towards the end, but it is of no use to 
secure a good thing by assuming that we shall secure other things 
which will not be secured at all. 

The Drama is not-dead, or likely to die; but we suspect that its 
influence in the world will in the future be of a different kind, that 
acting will be one of the arts enjoyed by the few, but of little in- 
terest for the many. With them it is being superseded, like every 
other kind of intellectual excitement, by the Press, by the drama 
of real life, which every day, every improvement in the means of 
communication, every change in the style of writing makes 80 
much more vivid and sensational. Mrs. Davy kissing het 
murdered victim’s lips, interests the masses more than Lady 
Macbeth. Except as a fine art, as a mode of express 
ing and giving life to complex intellectual conceptions, 00 
acting is so interesting as the demeanour of persons in real life 
in critical situations, and the journals are full to repletion of that, 
of stories more attractive than any melodrama, of events more 
exciting than any finale, of situations more complicated than avy 
playwright ever devised. ‘The teaching function of the Drama is 
As an art 
it is worth developing; and if the Committee of the National 
Theatre can develop it, as they can if they can find the money, 
the patience, and the nanaging capacity, they will do a good work 
of its limited kind. But they will not reform either the theatres, 
or the drama, or the world. 
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A THOUGHT ON THE FUTURE STATE. an inferior creature between whom and himself would be no bind- 
ing link except compassion. It is hard enough to conceive how 

HE tendency to believe in a future state does not in this | identity can continue when the body has disappeared ; how the mind, 
T country decrease. Every other form of scepticism flourishes, | when newly embodied, when freed from those mysterious restraints 
and finds new votaries ; but the notion that “ death is an eternal | which the present body imposes on it, from the colourings with 
sleep,” that we “* perish like the flowers,” so widely diffused on | which it invests it, from the limits within which it confines it—for 
the Continent as to be almost conterminous with scepticism, has | instance, mental fatigue must be an accident of thecorporeal medium 
in this country very little hold,—less, we believe, than it had fifty | —can remain the same mind at all, any more thana man’s identity 
or thirty years ago. One cause, perhaps, of the difference be- | could remain the same if, being in all circumstances of ancestry, 
tween Englishmen and Continentals in the matter is, that English- | training, &c., English, he became by miracle in all those circum- 
meo’s lives are too dull, too full of exertion and care, for them not | stances French. It is nearly as difficult to conceive of the junc- 
to wish to believe in a happier and brighter state; but another is | tion-point between the mind as it is, and the mind not only made 
the visible diminution in the hostility once entertained by | sinless, but devoid of the possibility of sin; between minds as we 
science to the idea. Science is for the moment the solvent | know them, and minds to which an unknown future is never pre- 
which is destroying or eating away the old beliefs, and science has | sent ; but if, in addition to all these changes, so wide-reaching in 
become somewhat suddenly tolerant of a future life; asks | their influence, the powers are not gradually developed, but enor- 
why it should be more wonderful for us to live again | mously and suddenly expanded, the difficulty would be incon- 
than to live now; why it should be more impossible | ceivably increased. The fish would not rise a fish, but a bird, 
for us to be there than to be here; why we should be so! which is not a true continuance of the fish, a bird not being a 
energetically curious about the whence, and so irritable against | glorified fish, but a bird. Professor Grote goes surely too far in 
curiosity as to the whither? There is a disposition to speculate | that direction, when he suggests that our sympathy with all other 
on what the future state may be, instead of indulging in silent | beings in the next world will be perfect, and that undisguisedness 
contempt at the proposition that it can be at all; a readiness to | will therefore be inevitable and absolute. Why? Surely, if 
consider whether, the possibility of a second life being granted, we | sympathy with all is perfect, one of the most effective links of 
cannot arrive at some conclusions, as to the peculiarities by which | continuity, the limitation of sympathy, will disappear, and 
that life, if logic holds true, must inevitably be marked. There} the mind understanding all, and sympathizing with all 
is no reason why such speculation, though offered without refer- | equally, all the affections, as we call them, would cease, 
ence to revealed truth, should be sterile; or why the mind should | and all the relations of humanity be meaningless. The 
not on this, as on so many other topics, satisfy itself that certain | ancient and beautiful thought which has cheered so 
conditions are inevitable; and we hope yet to see many minds, | many bereaved ones, that separation is only for a time, 
the scientific as well as the theological, earnestly thinking out the | would be without object; for though we should meet again, it 
problem what those conditions may be. ‘Till they are approxi- | would be in relations to which the former relations would have no 
mately ascertained speculation will be wasted, and they certainly | relation. The love between parent and child, for example, so far 
are not clearly ascertained yet. The late Professor John Grote, | as it is not the result of circumstances and physical similarity of 
for example, in the very curious and suggestive fragment found | constitution—all which circumstances and similarity must cease at 
among his papers after his death, and now published in this | death—is the product of superior sympathy, which sympathy would 
month’s Contemporary Review, throws out an idea which, if logi- | be merged, lost in the universal sympathy of which Professor 
cally pursued, would, we conceive, violate one of the first of these | Grote has spoken. It may be of course that the earthly 
conditions. affections are earthly, and end with earth; but there is 
There cannot, we submit, be such a chasm between this life and| mo proof of that, and no reason for a suggestion which, 
the next as shall amount to a solution of mental continuity. If | besides being a melancholy one, is an additional difficulty in the 
there is, the next life is not a next life, but another and separate | way of continuity. So with that absolutely immovable idea in 
life, and existence might just as well begin there. It is not the British mind, always a mind conscious of weariness, that the 
that the worm has become a moth, but that the worm was | next state will be one of perpetual rest, which would, if it were 
needless to produce the moth; that this life is a waste, | true, require conditions absolutely fatal to continuous identity. 
which it is useless to cultivate, because the crop could never be | The mortal mind, and the mind which did all without exertion, 
used. Everybody will instantly understand that this is true | could not be the same mind, any more than the mind of a plougi- 
about one of the few mental faculties which appear to be wholly | boy suddenly raised .to the level of Newton would be the same. 
or almost wholly material. A good deal of the collected evidence | ‘There would be a break in a case like that, a conscious break 
about memory suggests that recollection is in some way physical ; | snapping the life in two, and giving the second half a new be- 
that an impression once made on the brain, stops there like a ‘ginning. ‘There must be strain, and effort, and progress there, as 
picture on the collodion film, that though blurred or obscured, it | here ; and itis wonderfully difficult to conceive that there is not in 
an never be wholly effaced, and may reappear without the con- that strain and effort a possibility of failure, and therefore of un- 
sent of the will. At least that is what the phenomena of re- | happiness. The link betweena mortal mind, and a mind notonly free 
eovered recollections—the recollections, for instance, of words from unhappiness, but free from the conception that unhappiness 
which have been forgotten, and the meaning of which was could arrive, would be a very thin one, even if a change so incon- 
never understood,—would seem to suggest, and if that were ceivably vast could be effected at all without snapping it, There 
true, memory would be one of the faculties left behind | must be ambition in heaven, if it be only to know more—for 


in the present world. | 








And yet if it were left, this life | omniscience is no quality of created beings—and with it, if not 
would be but waste, and the new man born there as | suffering, at least comparative and varying degrees of happiness, 
new as if he had never been here. That is perhaps the strongest | which would be the same thing. 

argument against the ancient theory,—still very firmly held by one | Hope has entered too much into our conception of a future state, 
or two very able men,—that another life may have preceded this, | and both faith and reason too little ; and we cannot but think that 
for if it did, the old life would afford an instance of waste which | one object of thinkers who accept eternal life should be to 
nothing in the visible laws of the universe induces observers to | minify as far as reason and faith will let us the immediate 
think possible. The memory, therefore, must continue ; that will | results of the symptom called death, to look them 
be admitted ; but so must other things, too, which are not quite so | straight in the face, to see if there is any reason for sup- 
clear. Among these is the sense of limitation of power. The | posing that man in the next world will be so dangerously different 
popular notion that a good man at death becomesa kind of inferior | from this, that there is a possibility that this will be lost and for- 
deity, an angel, a notion absolutely without warrant in Scripture, | gotten as the soul recedes into time, todecide what limits, continuity 
4nd imported into Christianity from a totally different system of | being granted as a condition, that condition must of necessity in- 
thought, would involve a solution of continuity almost as complete | volve. We believe it will be found to involve an enormous reduc- 
4s the extinction of memory. The man would rise, not himself, | tion in the extent of immediate change,—-a reduction which, once 
developed, but a new being, with a brain for example so enlarged | thoroughly understood, will be of the highest encouragement to a 
that nothing done in the original life could seem of importance, so race which, after all, in the majority of cases, acutely dreads the 
free from the limitations of human nature as to be unable | capital punishment to which the Almighty’s decree has sentenced 
to benefit by human experience. The link with the past would ‘it. And it may also be found to involve an idea, though this we 
be broken as completely as by the disappearance of memory, every | admit is pure speculation, that the next life is not necessarily one 
act and circumstance showing in a light so different that their old piece, any more than the whole life of which this present life is one 
meaning would disappear, would cease to be a meaning. ‘The miuute bit is one piece ; that though the spirit is immortal, it may 
man-angel would be studying as he looked back, not himself, but have stages; that the change we call death may be a recurrent 
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phenomenon in immortality. Processes are not alleven in geology ;! if the picture of Sir Walter in his adversity be one of th, 
e 


there are cataclysms ; and why not in the history of man? 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


| most affecting, it is also one of the most beautiful iy lite 
| history. we 
| Whatever Scott did, he did with his might, and his might was 


, tremendous. He lived three or four lives in one: the life of an 


T is not surprising that there should be a general desire at this! author, of an antiquary, of a sportsman and country gentleman 
’ 


time to do honour to the memory of Scott,—the healthiest 
and most humane man of letters which this century has produced. 
We know little of Chaucer, but can scarcely doubt that he was 


of a tradesman, and of a wealthy aristocrat who kept open house 
such as no man of letters had ever kept before. When the in. 
vasion of England was expected, Scott rode a hundred miles in 


one of the most genial and loveable of men; we can but dimly | twenty-four hours to rejoin his regiment; he was passionate] 
guess at what Shakespeare was, and imagine the charm of his | fond of field sports, he was a forester, and knew as much ion 
companionship among the fields and lanes of Stratford; but of the | trees as men who have made them the study of their lives, anda 
poets or literary men whom we know best, there is not one who is | casual observer seeing Scott after one o'clock, when he had 
at once so well known and so much loved as Scott. Dr. Johnson, | ‘‘ broken the neck of the day’s work,” might have thought that he 
thanks to Boswell, is a perfectly familiar figure. We admire his | had littie to do save to enjoy the free open-air life of a Scottish 
robust virtue, we are amused at his obstinate prejudices, werevere laird. All this time he was performing gigantic feats of literary 
him for his goodness, and are repelled by his ungainly habits; but | labour, editing important works, writing articles for the Quarterly 
we are still better acquainted with Scott than we are with Johnson, biographies, poems, novels, succeeding in every work he undertook, 
and our knowledge is not wholly derived from books, since there | and answering innumerable correspondents. ‘ My bill for letters,” 
are few men with a tolerably wide circle of acquaintance who have | he once said, “seldom comes under £150 a year; and as to pees 
not heard something about Scott from friends who knew him and parcels, they are a perfect ruination.” Yet Scott, amidst a multi. 
loved him. The knowledge was sure to be followed by the love. | plicity of labours never before undertaken by one man (we must 
Scott’s heart, to use a common phrase, was always in the right | include in the number the duties of a justice of the peace and a 
place. Human nature was dear to him not because he was an clerk of session), never seemed lacking in the demands made upow 
artist, but because he was a man. He could tolerate people's; him. He was always ready to say a kind word, or to doa kind 


foibles and appreciate their goodness and enter into their pursuits | 
without athought or feeling that he was better or cleverer than they. | 
_ access to his study, so also had his dogs, and for both he was ready 
|at any time to lay down his pen. What a tender heart, by the 


It was truly said by one of his dependents that Sir Walter treated 
every man as if he were a blood-relation, and he retained the honest 


warmth of his heart, the homely simplicity of his ways, when his | 


act, and knew the face and fortunes of every person on his estate, 
Like Southey, he befriended poor authors, his children always had 


way, the man must have had who, when his dog Camp died, 


genius had gained himwealth and a popularity wholly unprecedented. | excused himself from a dinner engagement on account of the death 
Nothing can be more beautiful or more significant of Scott’s manly, | of a dear old friend ! 

wholesome nature, than the friendship that existed between the | It has been sometimes said that a man’s books must be esti- 
Lord of Abbotsford and his faithful servant Tom Purdie, unless it} mated apart from his life, that the reader should not consider 
be the affection, equally honourable on both sides, that Scott and what he was, but only what he has done. ‘The critic, no 
Laidlaw felt for one another. Who does not remember the pathetic | doubt, can estimate with perfect impartiality works which, 
words addressed by the poet to his bailiff when he came back to Ab- | like the “ Analogy of Butler” or the ‘Traité de Mécanique 
botsford todie? ‘Ha! Willie Laidlaw ! Oh man, how often have I | Céleste ” of La Place, are the produce of pure intellect, but it is 
thought of you!” All through life home scenes and home faces were | impossible to regard thus calmly and judiciously writings that 
ever the dearest to Scott, and when Abbotsford was crowded with | appeal to the imagination aud to the heart. We like to know 
lords and ladies, the owner, although ‘few men have enjoyed about poets as well as to read their poetry, and it may be 
society more,” was still happier in his woods with Purdie, among | questioned whether the fame of Scott has not been considerably 
the trees he had planted with his own hands, or while dictating a| enhanced by Lockhart’s competent and appreciative biography. 
story to Laidlaw. His thoughtfulness for others, which had been, | The most distinguished of living Scotchmen has done more than 
as Mr. Palgrave points out, ‘‘ the grace of his life,” was evidenced | any other to detract from the fame of his illustrious countryman. 
to the last, and we can readily believe that ‘‘for the least) Mr. Carlyle’s essay is the severest blow ever inflicted upon Scott, 
chill in the affection of any one dear to him he had the| not, we think, because his estimate is just, but because, while one- 
sensitiveness of a maiden.” It is always so. The most sided, it is eminently powerful. He has greatly, as we conceive, 
manly nature is ever the most sympathetic and tender. It, misinterpreted Scott's character, and overlooked the true source of 
is beautiful to note also how perfectly free Scott was from all | its weakness as well as of its strength. Scott was never the slave 
literary jealousy. Indeed his warmth of friendship often led him | to a low, worldly ambition, and he never became, what too many 
astray in criticism, as in the opinion he expressed of Joanna Baillie; | clever writers of our day have become, a mere manufacturer of 
and where, as in the cases of Wordsworth and Lord Byron, high books. His ambition was not of the coarse, vulgar kind. It might 
praise was but fitting praise, his thorough appreciation of his | be ‘‘ a poor passion,” as Mr. Carlyle bluntly puts it, that urged 
friends’ genius was expressed in no measured terms. Scott | him to write daily, “‘ with the ardour of a steam-engine, that he 
was a modest man, and seems in some degree to have been | might make £15,000 a year,” but the desire that prompted him 
unconscious of his powers. He told Crabbe that his poetry | came from the poetical and not from the worldly side of his nature. 
formed ‘*a regular evening’s amusement” for his children ;| The wish to become the founder of a race of Scottish lairds was ® 
but that they had never read any of his own poems; and it is | foible, but it sprang, as Mr. Palgrave has well pointed out, from 
related of Miss Scott that when asked how she liked the ‘ Lady | the imagination, which in some directions he was able to keep well 
of the Lake,” she replied simply, ‘* Oh, I have not read it! Papa | in hand, while in others it ccmpletely mastered bim. Mr. Carlyle 
says there's nothing so bad for young people as reading bad poetry.” | esteems the man far more highly than the author, and thinks 


Southey had the impression# and showed that he had it, that he was | that the Waverley Novels ‘are altogether addressed to the 





scarcely second to Milton ; Wordsworth could talk best about him- | «very-day mind; that for any other mind there is next to ro 


self, and could recite only his own poetry ; but Scott was singularly | 
free from the conceit, or perhaps we should call it the preoccupa- 
tion, so often exhibited by men of letters. He even prided himself | 
upon being a man of the world, and it appears that he did show 
considerable worldly sagacity at times, but then it was generally | 
in relation to other people’s affairs. His judgment, when it was 
not overpowered by his imagination, was eminently sound, and there 
were few men better qualified to preside over a committee or at | 
a public meeting, or whose advice on practical matters was 
better worth having. Neither fame nor wealth did any injury to 
Scott’s healthy nature; he was too wise to be proud, too 
manly and too happy to be puffed up by his marvellous success, | 
and through the great vicissitudes of his career we mark at all 
times the simplicity and veracity of a noble nature. Scott's | 
secret connection with Ballantyne cannot indeed be justified. In| 


nourishment in them.” Perhaps the best answer to this assertion 
is the counter-statement that minds of a high order have found 
delightful nourishment in those healthy, vigorous, picturesque 


‘stories. Statesmen, poets, divines, men of letters have all 


acknowledged in the heartiest manner their indebtedness to 


| Scott. 


All is great in the Waverley Novels,” said Goethe, “ material, 
effect, characters, execution.” And at another time he remarked, 
‘¢ Walter Scott is a great genius, he has not his equal. He gives 
me much to think of, and I discover in him a wholly new art, with 


‘laws of its own.” ‘* When I am very ill indeed,” said Coleridge, 


‘* Scott’s novels are almost the only books I can read.” How 
Keble loved Scott's writings has been told in his biography, aud 
in the British Critic he wrote of him in the warmest language of 
praise. In two recent biographies of clergymen, the lives of Dr. 





this he erred, and the folly brought a terrible retribution ;| Hampden and Bishop Cotton, we read of the joy Scott yielded in 
but it proved of how fine a metal the poet was made, and_| leisure hours; and Robertson, of Brighton, who assuredly had not 
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«an every-day mind,” said, when suffering from illness, that in a | 


literary point of view he found Sir Walter Scott the most health- 
ful restorative of any. Statements like these, from men of large 
culture or unquestionable genius, might be multiplied by scores. 
They prove that the high and pure pleasure we derive from Scott is 
the same in kind that all noble imagination affords. It is quite 


trae, as Mr. Carlyle observes, that ‘ Literature has other aimsthan | 


that of harmlessly amusing indolent, languid men; ” but it is not 
true, as he suggests, that this is what Scott has done, and all he 
One more point, did space permit, we should be inclined 


has done. 
Ile sneers somewhat at Scott's ex- 


to contest with Mr. Carlyle. 
tempore style of writing, observing that such 2 style is sure to be 
rather useless reading, and that if Shakespeare wrote rapidly, it 
was no doubt after due energy of preparation. Exactly; and | 
Sir Walter had been amassing his stores of legendary and 
historical knowledge, and had observed men for years before 
he wrote any of his great works. Ile was thirty-four years old 
when he published the ** Lay,” he was forty-three on the publication | 
of * Waverley.” Since the death of Scott, literary art has been ex- 
ercised in a direction which may seem at times to have been adverse | 
to the fame of an objective poet like the author of ** Marmion.” 
Hc is a minstrel, and writes with the freedom of a Rhapsodist ; the 
poets of highest place amongst us in the present day belong to 
‘Their beauties of language and of | 


an entirely different order. 
thought are wanting in Scott, and so alien is his genius to the | 
psychological school of poetry, that we have heard it said more 
than once—Mr. Robert Buchanan has not hesitated to assert it in 
one of his essays —that Sir Walter was no poet. We dissent | 
altogether from this opinion, but can understand in a measure the 
feeling that has given birth to it. Happily there is ample space 
in the world for poets of very different orders, and a catholic 
taste can find exquisite delight in Pope as well as in Wordsworth, 
in Scott as well as in Browning. In his own line of poetry—we 
admit readily it is not the highest line—Sir Walter is inimitable. 
He has made his country familiar to the whole civilized world, 
he stands almost alone as a colourist, his descriptions of scenery 
bring the scene before the mind's eye more vividly than the land- | 
scapes of any other writer, no one in modern poetry has succeeded 
‘jn describing more felicitously the rush, and clash, and tumult of 
battle, and as a song-writer many of his lyrical snatches can 
The energy of his verse reminds one of a | 


scarcely be surpassed. 
mountain stream dashing impetuously over rocks, and thundering 
over falls; but as the most impetuous river will sometimes find its | 
way into tranquil pools, that mirror in their calm depths the blue 
sky and overhanging trees, so in Scott’s poetry we-are able to rest | 


_ at times in sweet retired nooks, to gaze upon the clear heavens, and | 


to enjoy the peaceful sounds of rural life. Wordsworth @id that 
nine-tenths of his verse was murmured in the open air, but 
much of Scott’s has in it such a freshness and clan that it would 
not be difficult to imagine it had been conceived in the saddle | 


during a rapid ride across country. 

As a novelist, Scott’s unparalleled popularity fifty years | 
ago has been perhaps in some degree diminished by the | 
achievements of more recent writers of fiction. When our 
fathers were enjoying the humour of the ‘Antiquary” or 
the pathos of the ‘‘ Bride of Lammermoor,” there was no 
Dickens, no Thackeray, no Lytton, no ‘Trollope, no Charles 
Reade, no Charlotte Bronté, no George Eliot. Some of 
these writers have surpassed Scott in breadth of humour, in 
profound knowledge of the human heart, in subtle analysis, in | 
exquisite perfection of style. One sees almost at a glance how in- 
ferior he is in one direction to Dickens, in another to Thackeray, | 
in another to George Eliot ; but taken as a whole, we think that | 
Scott isstill, as in his lifetime, though not by far the greatest writer 
of fiction in its highest form, the greatest of all modern writers 
of romance, the novelist who bas given the multitude the largest 
measure of delight, and that of the purest kind ; who has told the 
best stories, and has ennobled what he has written with the 
charm of the liveliest imagination. And that this charm 
is still powerfully exercised is evident from the fact that 
there are seven or cight editions of the Waverley Novels 
always upon sale and selling rapidly. Mr. Carlyle antici- 
pates the time when they will cease to amuse. It is pos- 
sible that new ages may require a new literature, but Scott's 
works have lost no popularity in fifty years. No wonder 
that Scotland is glad to celebrate the birth of her worthiest 
son, but Sir Walter is the ** world’s darling” also, and it has 
rarely happened that the world’s applause has been bestowed so 
worthily. 


|in London has insensibly modified my first opinions. 


| is necessarily very misleading. 
| correspondent’s facts justify his inferences on the points observed. 
| He is much too hard, in the first place, on the Chelsea shopkeepers, 


‘not hear of them yv@ neighbours. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
- > -— 
A WORD FOR PROVINCIAL LONDON, 
(To THe EpiroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—Permit me to say something in reply to the charges brought 
against Londoners by a Scotchman in your Jast week's number. 
Nine or ten years ago, on coming from the North to reside in Lon- 
don, I received that impression of its provincialism which your 
correspondent so feelingly describes. I tind, however, that residence 
I believe 
that a great deal of what strikes us at first as provincial is not 
really of that character, that there is far more ‘culture ” in some 
of the classes your correspondent speaks of than he supposes, and 
that the marvellous grasp of special subjects which he notices is 
reallyan excellence wort! the sacrifice of some of that general culture 
whose absence your correspondent lanents. As Londoners, not 
without cause, are apt enough to think that we Scotchmen plume 


| ourselves upon our many superiorities, I should like to move an 


arrest of their judgment by showing that we are not above 
learning what they can teach us. 

But first let me show that your correspondent does not justify 
His indictment may be put in three 


his impression. 
narrowness of the shopkeeping classes, 


counts,—first, the 


| illustrated by Chelsea ignorance of ‘Thomas Carlyle; second, 
| the narrowness of sharp City men; and third, the provincialism of 


the daily press. Reduced to this form, I submit that his observation 
shows the characteristic defect of a first impression. ‘The points 
observed are too few to justify general remarks on a great and 
miscellaneous metropolis. ‘Those who know London will at once 
see that your correspondent has not come into contact with its 
characteristic life, with the political and professional classes who 
congregate in London, and make it the intellectual metropolis 
which provincials worship. As those classes, and those who 
associate with them, besides forming the metropolitan world which 
is heard of afar, make up no inconsiderable part of the actual 


| numbers of the population, an observation which passes by them 


But [ doubt also whether your 


as compared with the same class in the North. His experience may 
be different from mine, but with not a little knowledge of the shop- 
keeping class in Glasgow and the west of Scotland, I venture to 
affirm that you could wot search among them days on end without 
finding five who did not know the name of Thomas Carlyle, Only 
let your correspondent try his luck in the big drapers’ shops in the 
‘Trongate and Argyll Street of Glasgow, and I am sure his experi- 
ence would enlighten him. I should be the last person to defend 
the ordinary London shopkeeper, whom, in common with all Lon- 
doners, I consider a most offensive personage, but the gulf between 
him and the shopkeeper of the North is not so very deep. I must de- 


| precate, too, your correspondent’s mode of emphasizing the ignorance 


of the people he met in Chelsea by contrasting it with their vicinity 
to the residence of the great man. It is quite a provincial idea, if I 
may say so, that this vicinity should make any difference. From 
causes which are well known, there is no local knowledge in 
London of any kind, and it is quite inconceivable that almost any 
name, however great, should make a brvit in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Within a mile of where I write there are celebrities 
hy the score, any one of whose names would be the talk of a 
provincial town, if they lived there, so that all would know 
where they lived, and have heard of them ; but in London we do 
But the capital error in tbe 
reference to the Chelsea shopkeepers is the fact which your 
correspondent probably did not know, that shopkeepers do not 
occupy in England the same relative position to other classes 
that they do in Scotland. ‘They are socially out of the pale in a 
way that a Scotchman is quite puzzled to understand when he 
lives in London. But whatever be the cause, this essential dif- 
ference in the relative position of the class selected for observa- 
tion in the two countries cuts the ground from any inference, 
based upon a knowledge of that class only, as to the entire 
communities compared. For the purposes of his comparison, the 
‘tradesmen ” were a specially unfortunate class to select. 

With regard to the sharp City men, who form the subject of 
the second count of the indictment, I am afraid that in part your 
correspondent has been unlucky in his specimens, and, in part, 
has not quite caught the type of man he describes. I 
know the City pretty well, and having entered it with an 
impression similar to what your correspondent expresses, I 


‘am constrained to say that the first impression is erroneous. 
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There is certainly a very wy high ideal a as to the unewlelige of his busi- , 
ness which a man must possess to get on in the City ; but the widen- | 
ing effect on the mind of having to deal with multifarious interests | 
and great varieties of character is quite perceptible in the City | 
man. At a certain stage of his career, especially when he is learn- | 
ing bis business, the marvellous grasp of it will be very obtrusive 
to an outsider, and may at all times be so; but in reality he takes 
an intelligent interest in many things outside his business, and not | 
least in politics. The City view of politics, I admit, is not likely 
to strike an outsider very favourably. It is curiously mixed up | 
with calculations as to the effect of certain events on business, and 
with conservative prejudices of all kinds, which seem very silly | 
to Scotchmen ; but the interest is vivid in the extreme, the judg: | 
ment as to the way things are going most shrewd, and the im- 
pression as to what should be done on many subjects | 
always worth understanding. The difficulty of a Scotch- 
man in quickly catching the nature of the 
knowledge he meets in the City is the apparent absence of the 
reasoning faculty. He has been accustomed to argufy everything 
from infancy, and he cannot quite follow an intuitional and in- | 
stinctive mode of dealing with such subjects. But the knowledge | 
and interest are nevertheless there. Another difficulty arises from 
the cosmopolitanism of view which obtains in the City. I do not 
doubt that City men might be found very weak in reasoning out 
the pros and cous of the ballot and other internal questions on 
which the provinces are mad. ‘I'he magnitude of the business 





they conduct, which they feel will go on all the same, whichever | 
Like | 


way ballot is settled, has a tendency to dwarf such questions. 
Londoners in general, they have little immediate weight on present 
politics, which they criticize from the outside in a depreciatory 
tone, whereas in the provinces the interest is more keen; but this 
tone is itself defensible, is bringing about great political changes, 
and is not to be treated as showing any political incapacity. I 
suspect that if your correspondent had talked the politics about 
which Londoners care, he would, after a time at least, have been 
able to perceive that the views were not provincial, and that there 
were rea! knowledge and opinions to be obtained from those he con- 
versed with. 

The count respecting our daily newspapers is difficult to deal 
with. But I do not see the point of the charge of provincialism. 
They are badly conducted, most of them, as regards almost a// 
news, but that does not show provincialism. A provincial know- 
ing that things done in the provinces of national interest are 
neglected, is apt to think that the neglect is owing to the provin- 
cial narrowness of the conductors and readers; but it is pure 
managerial stupidity, and nothing more, the conductors being 
equally guilty in other departments. They give us too littie of 
London news, and for my own part, I read the provincial news- 
papers diligently, so as to be properly posted up. 

I think, then, your correspondent would have some difficulty in 
maintaining his charge of provincialism against Londoners by the 
facts he describes. And any particular case which an individua! 
Scotchman from the North could draw up would probably be easily 
disposed of in a similar manner. ‘Though the fact that the impres- 
sion is so general is, of course, evidence, so far as it goes, uuless 
some general causes can be pointed out for the common error, yet 


this difficulty of proof when Scotchmen are brought to book is | 


itself a reason for suspending judgment. Looking back, I can see 


that many of the reasons on which my own impression was based | 


were unsound. Some members of what I may call the metropoli- 
tan classes of London with whom I came into contact did strike me 
as provincial, while the narrowness of mind in other classes appeared 
as shocking as your correspondent describes. But I have bad reason 
to see since, especially as respects the professional and literary 
class, how accideatal were some of my facts. I had fallen in with 
provincially disposed minds, though I can understand now how 
much circumstances had done to make them really less provincial 
than they would otherwise have been. But besides getting to 
know more facts, and understand them better, it is 
deliberate opinion that on coming from the provinces we mistake 
for ‘* provincial” in London what is not really so,—that we expect 
things to be included in the general knowledge of cultivated Eug- 


how my 


lishmen which there was no really good reason for their knowing. | 


I was shocked, for instance, on meeting a literary gentleman who 
knew only in a general way that the people iu Scotland were 
Presbyterian, who did not know that the Presbyterians were split 
up into three principal bodies, and had never heard of the great 
disruption in 1843. Some of these matters, I thought, and others 
like them, were really of more general interest than small London 
topics, about which he was fluent, and it implied a provincial 
mind to profess indifference about them. But I do not think now 
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that the premisses justified the conclusion. No doubt it would na 
a good thing if most cultivated Englishmen were a little better 
|informed about the North, but none of the points were jin any 
sense essential, and might well seem trivial to a man occupied with 
| the higher literature of the day, and living more in contact with 
| the metropolitan circles of France and Germany than with the 
| provincial districts of his own country. I find it difficult enough 
to keep myself ax courant of many Scotch affairs which | once 
| thought of national interest, but which have gradually faded away 
in the presence of what I maintain to be wider interests. Whey 
| Europe is discussing Darwinism, we may be excused for forgetting 
that in Scotland they are in convulsions about a union of Free 
| and U.P. It must always be the characteristic of the metropolis 
| to ignore a good deal of what is thought of national interest j in 
the leisure of the provinces, and the countryman will set down to 
| metropolitan narrowness what is really due to a much wider range 
of vision. 

Another reason for much that strikes a thoughful countryman 
| as provincial in the metroplis is our metropolitan habit of having 
| everything brought to us for judgment, so that one becomes rather 
| indifferent to outside experience. 
| elsewhere seems to an intelligent provincial the height of narrow- 
| mindedness. Sometimes the results ms ay be unfortunate, but in reality 
| the parma r is justified by long experience in expecting that most 
| things will come to him, and in caring little for them till they are 

tried in London. ‘Things of value do come and get tried, and he 
is, at least, always ready to test them on their merits. But this 
apparent narrow-mindedness is only a habit born of the great 


| privilege of being metropolitan, and is not the same thing as the 


Not to care for experiments 


narrow-mindedness of the provinces. 

I hope I have given some reasons why Scotchmen should think 
London provincial, and yet London be quite different. I am sure 
your correspondent would not live many years here without 
being satisfied, as Iam, and as all old resident Scotchmen here I 
| know are satisfied, that there is no place equal in its educational 
power to London, and that in respect of metropolitan tastes and 
ways of thought and general culture, its inhabitants are quite 
equal to the position they claim. Only he must take care to 
know the metropolitan classes, and take time to know them. If 
will meet with much that will 


he goes below a certain stratum, he 
surprise and shock him, for the simple reason that the English 
masses have not the book-learning of the Scotch. ‘Their ignorance 
will strike him as shameful, compared with similar 
But perhaps some years’ experience would con- 


** provincial,” 


classes at home. 
vince him here too that the state of matters is not so bad as a first 
impression makes them,—that it is wonderful how much has been 
| learnt with inferior meaus, and that there is an openness of mind 
is coutributing most 
R. G. 


due to a metropolitan atmosphere which 


powerfully to a change.—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE UPON EARTH. 
(To THe Epirork OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In Sir William ‘Vhomson’s inaugural address to the British 





Association at E in his own eloquent 
language, the suggestion that life was brought to our planet by the 
Permit me, through the medium of 
Sir Wiliam ‘Thomson and 
vol. ii., of my 


dinburgh, he throws out, 


agency of meteoric stones. 
your columns, to call the atte: 
1 public to the following passage from pp. 3 

* Life and Letters of Hugh Miller ” 


“The tendency of scientific research throughout every province of 
nature has been to obliterate lines of demareation, and to show, stretching 
beyond us into the infiuitude both of time and space, immeasurable 
eurvesand undulations of unity. »of atforded by spectrum 
analysis of the sameness vf matter turou tue solar and stellar 
expanses marked a stage of sublime advaucemeut in our conception of 
the harmony of things indubitable though mys- 
terious, between terrestrial maguetism, the spots of the sun, and those 
systems of aerolites which have recently attracted so much of the atten- 
tion of philosophers, suggest that the unitics of nature are as intimate and 
/ venture to throw out the suggestion that 
a key lately put into our hand Profes: Lyudall may possibly unlock 
vet that there ty of life, as well as unity of matter, 
thi oughout space. Germs of J fe, Pr fessor Tyndall has taught us, are of 
what may be called infinitesm / smallness; and what proof have we that, y 
aerolities can traverse space, life germs cannot traverse space likewise ?” 

I need hardly say that I have no thought of entering into 
controversy with Sir William Thomson, or of expressing the 
slightest doubt that the suggestion, as made by him, was original. 
It is but fair to myself, however, to add that it was wholly un- 
derived on my part, and that | was perfectly aware of its import- 
ance, and made it, not in the way of a chance hit, but with full 
| deliberation. My friend, Mr. Catruthers, of the British Museum, 
| whose attention I called to the passage when the volume was ia 
| the press, is able to corroborate this statement. Though not 
\ 


ition of 
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pro expe : 
devoted much attention to scientific matters, and the suggestion 


occurred to ' . 
in the provinces of geology and biology.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Harlington, Middl SCX, August 9, 1871. Perer Bayne. 


“HER TITLE OF HONOUR.” 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
sir,—The letter of *'T. L. P.” requires an answer. May I say 
how the book came to be written? ‘The story of Henry Martyn 
was a story that I had half forgotten when, two years ago, I fell 
in with Sargent’s memoir. I borrowed the journals, from 


which chiefly it was compiled, to learn more. ‘The memoir has a | 
glow that 1 did not find in those personal records. But the life | 


took hold of my imagination as a most noble life, and with the 


announcement in the prologue that it was a true tale I wrote | 


“Her Title of Honour,” taking a novelist’s licence for painting, 
setting, and accessories. ‘lhe character and convictions of Henry 
Martyn I endeavoured to draw to the life. ‘The other figures 
were evolved from my own fancy. Eleanour Trevelyan’s story is 
not true historically, but it is morally true, as representing the 


most pathetic and protracted of Henry Martyn’s trials. It was a | 


glimpse of this tender human interest in the memoir that sent me 
to the journals. ‘The skeleton of incidents, and that Henry 
Martyn had a father, sisters, masters, schoolfellows, friends, and a 
lady whom he dearly loved, are literal truths. ‘ 'T. L. P.” twice 
announces in his letter that all I have done is to give them life 
and colour; I claim no more,—whether it was lawful to do it in 
the guise of fiction is the question he suggests. It is a question 
on which, no doubt, there will be a difference of opinion. 

A biography of Henry Martyn from my hand would have been 
of no authority. For the inner life of the man, my story is as 
true as I had light to make it. ‘The surroundings are, however, 
so imaginary that I could not put it forward with real names, nor 
challenge acceptance for it as a real history. 

Perhaps literary justice will be satistied if, in a future edition, 
a plain preface be added to say that the story is founded on the 
life of Henry Martyn.—I an, Sir, &c., Hotme Ler. 


POETRY. 


HORTULUS HORTULORUM. 
My friend the Professor of Culture 
Has a garden fit for a queen, 
Set with all flowers of Europe, 
And some Oriental between. 
A fine dome of glass its heaven, 
(If a heaven were needed) would be ; 
And the wall has a few gilt gratings, 
That the crowd its wonders may see. 
But his friends are welcome to enter, 
And share in the gardener’s toil ; 
And ’tis easier to pluck the flowers, 
As they have no roots in the soil. 
And if it had bloom’d last summer, 
And if next sammer could bloom, 
We should ask for no better Eden 
For ‘‘ jumping the life to come.” 
The gardener’s skill is more striking, 
On this patch of sand, that of late 
Was heap'd by the flood subsiding, 
His Paradise so to create. 
And his blossoms may shine for a season, 
Though they have no roots in the soil ; 
And they yield a delicious acid 
‘To refresh the sage at his toil. 
But the sandy bottom defies him, 
And underlies all the plot ; 
And the torrent is mining the garden, 
While be carols, and heeds it not. 
The dread inartistic problems, 
The yearnings and twilights of life, 
He cuts and casts out as he saunters 
With his delicate pruning-knife. 
And one thing his exquisite Culture, 
One only, ignores, we fear ; 
That obstinate Whence and Whither 
Which dogs us from cradle to bier. ¥. T.. PB. 


— ° ° ante ates é \ 
fessionally a scientific man, I have for upwards of twenty years 


my mind as the result of careful study and reflection | 
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BOOKS. 
—_———— 

INDIAN SURVEYS.* 

/Mr. Markuam, Secretary of the Indian Geographical Depart- 
ment, has produced a work which does credit to his industry and 
/**bump of order.” lis ** Memoir on the Indian Surveys” dis- 
closes a genuine love of the branch and branches of science with 
which his department is concerned, for nothing but affection could 
have enabled him to collect and arrange the immense mass of 
details forming the essence of any catalogue raisonné like the work 
|under notice. ‘* The object of the memoir,” he writes in his 
business-like preface, ‘‘ is to furnish a general view of all the 
surveying and other geographical operations in India from their 
first commencement, in order that, in reading the reports of cur- 
| rent work, ready means of reference to the previous history of each 
branch may be at hand.” Mr. Markham has attained his object, 
and has furnished inquirers with an excellent clue to the 
labyrinth of the past; for he has been unsparing in his use of 
| foot-notes, containing abundant references; has, in short, 
surveyed his subject thoroughly, and has set up an adequate 
series of finger-posts along the various and _ devious 
}routes, so that none need waste time in finding the way, 
The essential part of the work has been so well performed that we 
can afford to overlook minor defects. Mr. Markham gives one 
the idea, for example, that, in his opinion, surveying in all its 
branches was the final cause of creation; that the earth exists as 
a condition precedent to the measurement of a “ great arc” and 
the makiug of divers maps ; and that Clive, Hastings, the Welles- 
leys were necessary indeed, but wholly subordinate to the career 
of Rennell, Everest, and Waugh; nay, that our Indian Empire 
itself is chiefly important as a field for scientific campaigns. ‘The 
courage of the ** mere soldier” is more than once referred to in 
order that its inferiority to the coura ge of a surveyor might be set 
forth, and it is plain that, at least when he is composing a memoir, 
Mr. Markham regards warriors and statesmen as the coolies of the 
scientific societies, the ** working parties” of the Indian Geogra- 
phical Department. ‘This is an amiable weakness, requiring a 
passing notice because it is characteristic; but it does not detract 
from the worth of a book which will be an invaluable guide to all 
future inquirers into any one of the subjects traversed by the 
author. 

What one is forcibly struck with is not only the great mass of 
information accumulated, but the large quantity which has been 
allowed to disappear. ‘I'he East India Company were so busily 
employed in getting, governing, and keeping territory, that they 
had not the time or means needed to preserve and edit and con- 
dense scientific memorials. ‘The problems of what we may call 
daily life, the perpetual struggle for existence, as well as the 
increasing demands for government, meaning an ever-augmentiog 
enlargement of the sphere of duty, were quite as much as the 
ruling power could cope with; and though it is matter for regret, 
| it is not matter for surprise, that log-books, the narratives of enter- 
| prising travellers, reports, returns, observations, many of them 
| the work of volunteers, should have dropped out of sight into 
| cellars, have vanished by sleight-of-hand, or otherwise, into pri- 
vate collections, or have been “reduced to pulp” by ignorant 
| impatience and officious zeal. In the * pre-scientific period” 
joven men of science were not always clear-sighted or judicious, 
| 








and directors could not be expected to show more wisdom and 
discrimination than members of the learned societies. When the 
Royal Society ignored Everest and tried to set up Jervis in his 
stead, it was not to be expected that a Court of Directors should 
| be more enlightened than they, or that the promotion of science 
| should hold a place in their thoughts equal to that occupied by 
| the exigencies of polity and the complex details of administration. 
| Due regard being had to the difficulties of holding and ruling India, 
| ample testimony is afforded by Mr. Markham’s memoir that none 
| of the branches of inquiry, about which he is naturally solicitous, 
| have been neglected by the Government of India. 

Very justly has Mr. Markham put the services of the Indian 
Marine in the forefront of his work. The early records were mainly 
burnt in 1860, but from the middle of last century to the middle 
| of this, the Bombay Marine and the Indian Navy were incessantly 

acquiring and collating facts to guide the soldier, the mariner, the 
merchant from the Gulf of Suez to the China Seas. Hardy and 
| energetic young officers, often with very poor means, crept about 
| coasts and shoals and reefs and estuaries and islands with 
unwearying tenacity, until the dangers of the narrow seas and the 





! 


* 4 Memoir on Indian Surveys. By Clements R. Markham. Printed by order of 
| her Majesty's Secretary of State for India in Council. London: Allen and Co. 
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broad ocean 
for the benefit of all. Nor were the more enterprising satiated by 


service on the waters. They invaded and explored portions of 
countries still imperfectly known, and added to our knowledge of 
manners, customs, languages, and men. And besides this, they 
fought pirates, crushed slave-dealers, upheld British influence in 
remote waters, and were afloat the worthy counterparts of their 
military and civil brethren ashore. Any one who reads nothing 
but Mr. Markham’s succinct record will readily see that the Royal 
Navy can never, in what we may call Indian waters, supply the 
place of the ill-fated Indian Navy. 

The great land surveys, now fast approaching completion, had 
their origin in political and military exigencies. The route 
surveys so zealously and ably executed by Major Rennell, first a 
sailor, then a soldier under Clive, and continued by his successors, 
were the natural fruit of Plassy, for a knowledge of roads, rivers, 
obstacles, watersheds was essential alike to the Government in its 
military and its civil capacity, and the labours of Rennell justly 
earned for him the title of *‘ father of Indian geography.” 
route surveys were carefully pushed in all directions useful to the 
new power, and the accomplishments of the founder imparted a 
solid character to the work done by his successors. ‘The route 
surveyor went wherever the power and influence of the Govern- 
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and the treacherous land were ‘laid down” in charts | When he succeeded Lambton, many of his helpers died around or 
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Jeft him, and he had to work himself. While in the Berar valle 
he was ‘attacked by severe fever, and his limbs were petites 
Still he resolutely persevered, lest, if he broke down, the establish. 
ment should be scattered, and the trained men be lost whom it 
would be impossible to replace. Ile was lowered into and hoisted out 
of his seat by two men, where he observed with the zenith sector.” 
‘The record is full of similar examples of quiet heroism carrieq 
even unto and into the gates of death. These two may stand 
as representatives of the men who surveyed British India; put 
there are less conspicuous gentlemen whose lot was not to be famous 
like George Logan, who died at Mussoorie ; Wood, who pushed up 
to the sources of the Oxus; the two young brothers, Morriegon the 
name of them, one of whom died in the Sonderbunds, the Other 
in fight against Gchoorkas ; Strange, the cavalry captain, who led 
his surveyors across the Runn of Cutch; Colin Mackenzie, famous 
topographer ; Voysey, enterprising geologist ; Herbert, Hodgson, 
and a host who all have a niche in this little temple which Mr. 
Markham has raised to commemorate their deeds. ‘The later mep 
are better known; but even now vast works are done in India 
which escape notice, and it is not always the most notorious, or 


| the best writers of reports, or the most highly placed who 


ment were able to protect him, and when these failed he found | 


means to protect himself. But the project of obtaining an accurate 


knowledge of the country by means of a great trigonometrical 
| of India is a great publisher, and pours forth yearly, one might 


survey was originated by an oflicer of infantry, William Lambton, 
so obscure that the place of his birth and the names of his parents 
are unknown. Self-educated, he served in America, rejoined his 


brigade-major during the Mysore campaign, and led the left 
column at the storming of Seringapatam, after all his inferior 
otticers had been disabled. At the close of last century Lambton 
laid before Government proposals for a mathematical and geo- 
graphical survey of India and the measurement of an arc 


deserve the meed of fame. 

All the branches of scientific inquiry are now better cared for 
than ever they were before ; the labourers are working more upon 
system, with the advantage of Jarger publicity. ‘The Government 


say, miles of print on the most varied subjects, administrative, 


| enthusiastic about them all. 


| their countrymen on this side of the globe. 


of the meridian, found a powerful supporter in his chief, | 


Sir Arthur Wellesley, and obtained the needed sanction, but could 
not secure instruments until 1802. 
base line at Madras, the first measured in India, and from this 
sprang the series of triangulations so enthusiastically carried for- 
ward by Lambton and completed by Everest and Waugh. Other 
base lines were measured, the latest by Walker in 1862, but to the 
primary work geographers will always look back with the fondest 
interest. ‘The large results of this small beginning in 1802 are now 


Then the work began with a 


visible in the magnificent series of surveys which form such a strik- | 


ing network on the index map published with this memoir. ‘The great 
arc, begun by Lambton, has been carried by Everest and Waugh up 
to the buttresses of the Himalaya, a meridian from Cape Comorin to 
Mussoori has been accurately measured, and the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Markham impels him to anticipate, in his own day, the con- 
tinuation of the line to the Arctic Ocean. ‘The tenacity, hardi- 
hood, endurance, inventiveness of the surveyors, military aud civil, 
deserve all the encomiums bestowed by the writer who has chronicled 
their labours ; but these gallant soldiers and civilians, we are sure, 
would have been better pleased had Mr. Markham refrained from 
the invidious disparagement of those other workers for the common- 
weal, whose valour, genius, and fortitude rendered it possible for 
the ‘‘great surveyors” to carry forward and complete their 
achievements. 

Lambton was a man of unusual mettle. When 
theodolite fell from the ‘Tanjore pagoda, he carried the battered 
but priceless instrument to Bangalore, and shutting himself up in 
his tent, worked for six wecks until it was restored almost to its 
original form. For twenty years he continued his labours, with- 
out rest, and looked back ‘ with unceasing delight” on the time 
he had passed in India. Yet he had butslight encouragement and 
very poor resources. When Kverest joined him, in 1815, he was 
‘tan old man, with a bald head fringed with a few snow-white 
He was about six feet high, erect, well formed, and 
In 1822, nearly seventy years of age, he alone was 
left of all his assistants, who were down with jungle fever, and 
taking no rest at night, he pored away, observing the stars, until 
his faculties failed, and he died, ia 1823, literally at his post. 
‘**¢ Men cannot last for ever,’ wrote his assistant, [Everest ?] ‘and 
the Coionel’s infirmities had evidently subdued all but his spirit, 
at. the time of his last effort.” He ‘* completed the triangulation 
of 165,542 square miles in the peninsula of India, at a cost of 
£83,537 ;” and his hope that the work he began might be ex- 
tended over British India was fulfilled by George Everest, his 
youngest and ablest assistant. Everest, with more genius than 
Lambton, and a less hardy physique, equalled him in resolution. 


his great 


hairs. 
muscular.” 


political, financial, scientific, historical Mr. Markham has 


regiment, the 33rd, after an absence of thirteen years, acted as | ineluded in his Surreys, the astronomers, geologists, botanists, 


archeologists, observers by land and water, and seems equally 
Indeed, as we have said, his memoir 
is a compendious catalogue raisonné of the scientific work done 
by the English in India, who often receive but scant justice from 
The memoir might 
have been more carefully written, so far as polish and even accuracy 
of composition are concerned ; but it is lucidly arranged, and will 
take high rank as a work of reference and guide to all who, by 
taste or necessity, are led to devote time and talents to the vast 
area of Indian inquiry, or who have to labour in that boundless 


field. 


ORTOLAN’S HISTORY OF ROMAN LAW.* 
Is M. Ortolan’s a text-book which satisfies the wants of an English 
lawyer commencing the study of Roman law? ‘To answer this 
enquiry aud to give the reasons for our answer is the object of the 
present review. 

The only reply which can with honesty be given is that the 
History of Roman Law, though the work of a man of high reputa- 
tion, and though marked by considerable merits, is not a book 
which meets the needs of the large class of English students who, 
impressed with a vague faith in the merits of Roman law, wish to 
add to their faith-knowledge. In saying this we have not the 
least desire to underrate M. Ortolan’s merits. His work exhibits 
great knowledge of the subject, and though, no doubt, he may here 
and there commit errors, there are certainly very few persons in 
England qualified to point these errors out, and it may probably be 
taken for granted that M. Ortolan’s assertions are, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, correct, and that any actual mistakes into 
which he may have fallen are not slips of a kind which an 
ordinary critic is likely to discover. It must also be added that 
M. Ortolan writes in a clear, if not always very accurate style, and 
that the character of his writing seems to be fairly reproduced by 
his translators. But when all this, and even more, is conceded, it 
still remains, in our opinion, true that M. Ortolan’s book is not at 
all the work which can with great advantage be recommended to 
an English student. M. Ortolan, with all his learning and clear- 
ness, has the one great defect that he wants the power to grasp his 
subject in a way which enables him to present its main points 
clearly and forcibly to the reader, and since what a learner needs 
above all things is, first, a clear and accurate statement of the 
general principle of Roman law, and next a distinct view of the 
main steps in the growth of the legal system of Rome, he will 
hardly get from M. Ortolan’s diffuse and not very clearly arranged 
work exactly the kind of help which a beginner needs. 

It is, indeed, a little hard to justify a criticism of this kind, since 
it rests not so much on the view taken of particular passages in 

* The History of Roman Law. From the Text of Ortolan’s Histoire de la Legislation 
Romaine et Generalisation du Droit, Translated, with the author's permission, by 
Iltudus J. Pritchard, Esq., F.S.S.; and David Nasmith, Esq. L.L.B. London: 
Butterworth. 1871. 
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the work, as upon the general impression left on the mind by the 
treatise as a whole. Still something may be done, if not to prove the 
trath, at any rate to show the meaning of our criticism, by examia- 
ing one or two points in which the kind of feebleness which is M. 
Ortolan’s radical defect is conspicuously apparent. 

Let the reader take, first, what appears somewhat strangely at the 
end of the volume, instead of, as one would have expected, at the 
beginning, —*‘ the generalization of Roman law,” by which is meaut 
asummary statement of the principles on which Roman law rests. 
There is, to begin with, a certain element of confusion introduced 
into the subject, from its not being made absolutely clear whether 
the “ generalizations” are intended to be merely the principles 
actually adhered to by Roman lawyers, or the principles on 
which, according to M. Ortolan’s view, a sound view of law ought 
to be based. A far graver defect is that the so-called priuciples 
or rules are often hopelessly vague, and often, when they embody 
a precise idea, the notion is stated in language which is, to say 
the least, calculated to mislead. ‘Thus the first rule laid down 


is that Roman law must be studied as Roman law in its aspect, | 


its language, and its genius,” and this rule, vague enough, in all 
conscience, if it can be called a rule at all, is followed by half a 
page of what is supposed to be explanation, but is in reality second- 
rate declamation ending in the dictum, ‘‘ the first essential of his- 
tory is truth.” 
distinction between real rights and personal rights. ‘‘ A personal 
right is that in which a person is individually the passive subject 
of it, a real right is that in which no person is individually the 
passive subject of the right.” ‘The language here, which, how- 
ever, is varied in other passages, is calculated to give very little 


information to the English student, who would, we suspect, never | 


discover that a personal right or right in personam is simply a right 
available against a definite person, e.g., the right which A has 
against X, his debtor, that X shall pay him £20, whilst a real 
right or right in rem isa right available against the world generally, 


ég., the right which A has that neither X, Y, nor anyone else shall | 


assault him. But though it is lamentable to see a distinction 
which Austin has made as clear as day stated in a most confused 
manner, there is no doubt that M. Ortolan fully sees the importance 


of the distinction, and we should not have commented on the terms | 


in which it is expressed, had it not been for a remark which makes it 
doubtful whether he had fully mastered the distinction upon the 
importance of which he was insisting :—~ 


“It is an error to imagine, however, that personal rights do not exist 
in a community, in relation to all men, as wellas real rights. 
man owes me money, the thing is true, not only as regards the debtor, 
but as regards all other men. My right as a creditor has an existence, 
and is part of my fortune as such in relation to other men; it will be 
protected, if necessary, should a third party attempt to deprive me of it. 


But, besides the general community, my debtor is, individually, the | 


passive subject of that right. In the case of real rights, on the contrary, 
no person, except the general community, is individually passive.” 

In this passage a statement is made which is either actually 
erroneous or certain to suggest an error. ‘Turn it which way you 
will, the right of A against X to be paid £20 by him is a right 
against X only. It is not a right against the community, though 
the existence of this right may entail the existence of other rights 
against the world generally. X should not be hindered from pay- 
ing, or be induced not to pay A; but this right is totally distinct 
from A’s right against X, and any attempt to represent personal 
rights as rights against the general community is certain only to 
confuse the essential distinction between rights in personam and 
rights in rem. 

It should be noticed that the apparent looseness of M. Ortolan’s 
expressions when dealing with legal principles is occasionally due 
not to the author, but to his translators. Thus, one is astonished 
to see it laid down that every right is engendered by an act, but 
astonishment ceases when onediscovers that M. Ortolan’s language 
is un fait,” which certainly ought to have been translated “ fact,” 
not ‘‘act.” So, again, an obligation is defined by the English 
translators as ‘‘ the legal necessity imposed by one person towards 
another to makea payment.” This definition is much too narrow, if 
the word ‘payment ” be taken in its ordinary English sense, but 
is quite intelligible when it is observed that payment is meant to be 
the translation of the word ‘‘ prestation.” ‘hese errors may not 
be great in themselves, but lead students into grave mistakes, and 
suggest that the translators of M. Ortolan are not aware of the 
Decessity for precise accuracy in translating technical expressions. 

The main part, however, of the JJistory of Roman Law consists 
of history, and not of the enunciation of legal principles, aud there 
is no doubt that M. Ortolan appears in a more favourable light as 
4 legal historian than as a jurist. Lis great knowledge and his 


easy style can be here fully displayed, and diffuseness of language, | 


So, again, M. Ortolan thus states the all-important | 


If another | 


as well as laxity of thought, are of less importance in historical 
narration than in the definition of principles. Still, here, as else- 
where, bis characteristic vices appear. You can, for one thing, 
never tell whether he is writing a history of Rome or a history of 
Roman law, and like almost all the writers greatly influenced by 
Niebuhr, he displays a tendency to dwell at most unfortunate 
length on early Roman constitutional history,—a portion of his- 
_ tory which must, from its nature, be the field for futile conjectures 
|on which it is impossible to base any sound inferences. ‘I'he 
truth, indeed, seems to be that what little can be known of the 
| early state of Rome must be chiefly known by examining into the 
nature and history of Koman law, whilst comparatively little light 
‘can be thrown on the progress of law from the few problematical 
| facts eked out by bold conjectures which make up the mass of 
early Roman history. Still, though we confess to a very limited 
interest in the real or imaginary reforms of Servius ‘Tullius, we 
should have little objection to M. Ortvlan’s wandering into the 
| mist of early Roman history, did he link firmly together and bring 
into a clear view the facts which mark the progress of Roman law. 
| As far, indeed, as his knowledge goes, there is no ground for com- 
plaint. Anyone who already knows something of the history of 
Roman law from other sources will easily see that M. Ortolan 
| knows most of what is to be known, but the duty of a teacher is 
not only to know, but to bring forth bis knowledge and impress 
‘it on others, and in this respect M. Ortolan fails. His failure 
| arises in part from what we may with strict accuracy call the 
| preposterous plan of placing first the history and the principles of 
' which this history is supposed to show the growth. ‘The three 
| points beyond all others which ought to be impressed upon 
students, and which, for instance, such a writer as /’uchta brings 
| out with most admirable precision, are, first, the progress in all 
the departments of Roman law, from the rule of forms to that of 
principles; secondly, the position of the juris prudentes; and, 
thirdly, the almost unique position occupied by Roman magis- 
trates. On all these points much valuable information is to be 
found in M. Ortolan’s book, but an ordinary studeut might read 
it without realizing the importance of any of the three topics 
'to which allusion has been made. ‘The last point especially, 
the position of the magistrates, who combine some of the merits 
both of laymen and lawyers, and who, subject to the restraint 
exercised by election for a short period, and by the co-ordinate 
power of their colleagues, wielded almost unlimite1 powers with- 
|in their own sphere, is of supreme importance, both as being in 
some respects the source of the progressive character of old Roman 
‘law, and as throwing great light on the real character of the 
| Empire, which, looked at from some points of view, was not so 
| great an innovation on Roman customs as at first it might appear. 
An intelligent reader might, it is true, get considerable instruc- 
| tion from M. Ortolan, though he might with less trouble get the same 
information from other works. But when it is remembered that 
all readers are not intelligent, and almost all students are some- 
| what careless in reading, it will, we suspect, hardly be contested that 
| M. Ortolan, with his wordy style and lax mode of thought, is not 
an author whose books can with advantage be placed in the hands 
of young men reading for the Bar. 





BEHIND THE VEIL.* 
‘Two brothers live together in a lonely house in New South Wales, 
a sheep farm in a remote and thinly-populated district. ‘The elder 
| of the two is a man of harsh and morose disposition ; the younger, 
‘though given to fits of violent anger, is generally frank, winning, 
and affectionate. One day there is a quarrel between the two 
which is witnessed by an old servant ; the elder brother strikes the 
younger, and the younger brother at once leaves the house. Next 
| day, however, the old servant, who occupies a log-hut some dis- 
tance off, sees the younger brother stealing quietly back to the 
| house through the bush, instead of following the usual track, and on 
‘the morning after that the elder brother is missing. ‘The younger 
brother attempts to account for his absence, but as it is prolonged a 
' search is made, and in about three weeks a body, which is identified 
| as that of the elder brother, is found in a.swamp near the sheep 
| 


| 


farm. All the circumstances point to murder and robbery, pro- 
bably committed by bushrangers, but the old servant has other 
suspicions. Ie has noticed something in the demeanour of the 
| younger brother which, added to what he has already witnessed, 
| Jeads him to an irresistible conclusion ; he makes another aud more 
careful search, and in the bush close to the swamp he finds a gold 
watch-key bearing the initials of the younger brother. All these 
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facts are laid before a Sydney barrister for his opinion, but in the | 
meantime the younger brother has left the colony and no steps are | 
taken. It is not very long after this that the Sydney barrister | 
returns to England, makes the acquaintance of a family in Kent, 
loses his heart to one of the daughters, and then finds that 
the other daughter is engaged to this younger brother. Here 
we have, shortly stated, the incident which underlies the present 
story, and gives rise to all its complications. 

The ingenuity which was shown in Siz Months Hence has not | 
failed the author in his new work, and we are often tempted to 
lay down the book and puzzle ourselves with guessing at the | 
solution of the mystery. Remembering the strange psychological | 
theories which were started in the former novel, we are at first on 
the look-out for some kindred explanation. The thought of a man 
haunted by a ghost of himself, by a sort of double, an evil spirit 
taking his shape, occurs to us in one of the earlier scenes in the first | 
volume. Weseem to have before usa young man of the most win- | 
ning presence and manner, who is nevertheless oppressed in the hours | 
of sleep by the thought of a terrible past, and whose mutterings in | 
delirium tell of a fearful secret. Knowing the crime of which he 
is suspected, and feeling the strength of the evidence that 
could be adduced against him, we cannot yield to the fascination 
which overpowers all those with whom he is brought in contact. 
As we see him make conquest after conquest, we become more and | 
more perplexed ; the author evidently intends us to be pleased, | 
but we cannot divine his object. Things goonin this way during | 
the first two volumes. At the outset, we see there is something | 
wrong, but we are in total darkness. We next pass into the stage | 
of active suspicion, accompanied by the murder of which we have 
just spoken, Luckily the beginning of the third volume clears up | 
everything, and shows us that, as in Six Months Hence, we | 
have been skilfully piloted in the wrong direction. What makes 
this skill the more remarkable is that it never works by illegitimate 
means. Every circumstance that seemed to point to one conclusion | 
can be naturally explained so as to lead to another, and there is | 
neither suppression nor suggestion to account for the reader's | 
error. We give the writer full credit for the exercise of this 
ingenuity, but it is not the highest art, and it may be employed | 
too often. A plot which can be summed up in the question, | 
** Should you be surprised to hear that you have suspected the | 
wrong man?” is not capable of much variety. In his former | 
novel the author laid as much stress on a handkerchief as is here | 
laid on a watch-key, and the innocence of Charles Armitage may | 
be classed with that of Noel Arlington. It is a pity that a first | 
work of so much promise should be followed so soon by one which | 
bears any marks of repetition. With all the care that has been 
taken to avoid a superficial resemblance in the two stories, we | 
must see that the pivot on which they both turn is precisely | 
identical. 

In other respects indeed there is greater novelty. If we miss in 
the present work the concentration and the clearness of its prede- 
cessor, we find a more cheerful and a healthier tone, and it keeps 
ap an equally powerful interest without resorting to strange men- 
tal problems. When we have arrived at the solution of the 
mystery which weighed on our minds from the outset, all seems 
straightforward and consistent ; perhaps we ought not to have been | 
deceived, but there is nothing repugnant to our common-sense in 
the explanation given. So far we are happy to trace some im- 
provement, though this of itself may diminish the success which is 
attained by piquing the curiosity. Another and more decided 
advance is to be found in the characters. The author says very 
truly that the design of his former novel ‘ precluded much study 
of character in its lighter aspects,” but we hardly give him so much 
credit for sketches of this kind as for art of a higher order. ‘The 
manner in which the two heroines of the present novel are brought 
before us, the gradual development which we witness, the shock 
which crushes one of them almost to the grave, the lingering de- 
spair of her recovery, will do more to recommend the book than the 
mystery which has caused all the trouble. Jessie and Flo, as the 
two girls are called, come on the stage at first with little to dis- 
tinguish them from young ladies in general, but they brighten up 
the winter landscape. For a time we think that if Jessie has any 
character, it is that of a female metaphysician relieved occasionally 
by outbursts of pleasant girlish sarcasm ; while Flo always calls 
herself a silly little thing, and we could not think of doubting a 
young lady’s word. But this is only the surface in both girls, 
and we must wait to see what comes uppermost when the 
depths are stirred. We have hinted already at the origin 
of the evil; it is not betraying any of the author's secrets 
to say that Jessie is engaged to Noel Arlington, while Flo and Mr. 
Beresford, the Sydney barrister, are in love with each other. 


How it comes to pass that Mr. Beresford keeps silence about his 
own love, but feels it his duty to speak on the subject of Nog 
Arlington’s ; how the match is broken off, and Noel vanishes from 
the family circle which had welcomed him so cordially ; how the 
brightness fades from Jessie’s life, and the life itself nearly fadeg 
with it, must be gathered from the book itself. We need ouly say 
that all the scenes connected with the loves and lovers are tracey 


| with perfect feeling; there is nothing overstrained or affected, 


nothing that jars, nothingthat cloys. Could wesay the same of the 


| restof the story we should be giving it a high place in contemporary 


fiction, but the subordinate parts of the book fall very far short 
of this standard. Apparently it has been the author's aim to 
relieve what he may consider to have been the monotony of his 
former work by the introduction of scenes and characters which 
do not bear on the main interest. But if so, this project has been 
overdone. Some amount of confusion results from the constant 
change; we have neither time nor inclination to enter into the lives 
of mere lay figures, to which the chief persons and the action of the 
plot are sacrificed for the moment. Moreover, as quite enough 
relief is afforded by the chief characters themselves, the amuse- 
ment which is superalded by means of subordinate characters 
is apt to be exaggerated into caricature. As an instance of 


| this we may cite Mr. Pinthorn’s courtship, which is an altogether 


needless excrescence. ‘The painful nervousness of this curate and 
the way in which he gasps for words in the presence of a young lady 
savour of broad farce, while even the absurd habit of beginning a letter 
** Rev. and dear Sir” would not suggest to an English clergyman 
that he should address a lady as ‘‘ Honoured and very dear 
Madam.” ‘There is something in Noel Arlington’s search for his 
missing box, in Flo’s visits to the poor of the village, in her taking 
round a petition against marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, in 
Miss Fry’s cant and spitefulness, which seems also to deserve the 
name of padding. ‘The author makes some allowance in his pre- 
face for readers not caring to linger over such incidents as these, 
but if he wished to introduce them at all he should have brought 
them in more direct connection with his story. ‘The fact that he 
always writes cleverly and amusingly does not atone for his 
making such digressions. 

On the whole, we think that Behind the Veil will not attain the 
popularity of Six Months Hence, but that it shows no signs of fall- 
ing off, and gives promise of greater elasticity and variety than 
was to be found in that novel. ‘The fault of Six Months Hence 
was that the author had to resort to extravagant theory in order 
to reconcile a terrible crime with apparent innocence of motive. 
But the whole was worked out so skilfully that this main blemish 
was excused, and the writing was so good as to make hostile criti- 
cism impossible, In Behind the Veil we also find much to disarm 
us, but the plot is not managed with quite the same clearness, the 
scenes are interlaced too often, and there is not the apt cohesion 
which marked the earlier story. It may not be wholly painful to 
be blamed for shortcomings in one book which have been avoided 
in another, but the remedy is simple, and the author has it in his 


| own hands. 





A GOSSIPPING GUIDE TO WALES.* 
Tue title of this little volume explains the character of its con- 
tents. ‘The Guide abounds with gossip, some of which is no 
doubt superfluous, but on the whole the writer, who is thoroughly 
familiar with his subject, gives in a readable form a large amount 
of information. Such a guide is not wholly a superfluity, for 
Murray’s two volumes about jWales were written so long since, 
that in many instances they will totally mislead the tourist. The 
introduction of various railroads has of late years changed the 
character of the country, and this change (far from an undivided 
benefit) has rendered old routes obsolete, and while facilitating 
travel in the Principality, has destroyed much of the pleasure of 
it. Many delightful journeys taken twenty years ago by coach, 


| or more leisurely on horseback, are now hurried over by the train, 


so that the traveller, instead of growing familiar with the rare love- 
liness of the country, knows only the priucipal spots frequented 
by lion-hunters. <A railroad is open along the coast from the 
south to the north of Wales, railroads run also through the centre 
of the Principality along the beautiful Vale of Neath to Brecon, 
from Brecon to Builth, and so round to Aberystwith, through 
some of the loveliest although not the grandest of Welsh scenery. 
Along this central road the steam-engine hurries one far too swiftly, 
past rocky streams, and wooded hills, and valleys dotted over with 
white cottages, and glades secluded amidst the mountains, where 
the traveller would find the longest summer day too brief for his 


— 
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enjoyment. A few years since this district, and indeed all the | of Welsh inns is generally in the season full to overflowing. ‘The 
finest routes, were traversed by the mail-coach, and although | scenery here has not the mountainous character of Dolgelley or 
such scenery can be best appreciated by the pedestrian, it was far | Beddgellert (another spot, by the way, very suitable for a temporary 
petter to be carried along eight or ten miles an hour, than to be residence), but it possesses that quiet loveliness which wins affection, 
conveyed as you now are, at the rate of thirty or forty. | if it does not excite admiration. There are many other delightful 
The charm of Wales to the ordinary traveller is to be found spots in Wales, a short residence at which would amply repay the 
almost wholly in its scenery and in the ancient abbeys and castles | tourist. In the south, for instance, Carmarthen, with its 
which connect so strangely and impressively the present with the 'comfortable inn the Ivy Bush, offers many attractions; 
t. Carnarvon, for instance, is a thriving modern town, with | in the centre Brecon and Builth (good hotels at both places) 
ood markets, good society, and various lines of railroad. But for | have much to recommend them, the former being ‘‘one of 
the tourist all the interest of Carnarvon is centred on its noble | the most picturesque and beautifully situated towns in the Princi- 
eastle—the external walls of whichare still entiic—with its thirteen | pality”; and in the north, in addition to the halting-places we 
towers and elegant turrets testifying to the lawlessness and insecu- have mentioned, and equal to any one of them in interest, there is 
rity of feudal times. The same interest attaches to Conway and | Capel Curig, a spot especially attractive to artists, anglers, and 
to Harlech, but both these towns have the additional attraction of | botanists, and from whence Moel Siabod, the two Glyders, and 
fine scenery. ‘The guide-writer says, and the remark is not much | several other mountains may be ascended. The charms of Wales 
exaggerated, that on the road from Llanfair, which is about a mile | are not readily enumerated, the loveliness of that most lovely land 
from Harlech, ‘‘ we get one of the loveliest views in all Wales.” | is known only to those who have long dwelt amidst its valleys 
To persons who do not travel in Wales, but merely travel to and mountains. Indeed, although we are tolerably familiar with 
Wales in order to stay at some popular resort, the watering- | Wales, the perusal of this Gossipping Guide convinces us, 
places form a main object of interest. Of these the most | rather painfully, how much there is yet to be seen and known, and 
attractive perhaps is Tenby, but there are many visitors who | how possible it is for the tourist to miss beauties which alone would 
will give the precedence to Aberystwith or Llandudno, and have repaid him for all the expense and trouble of his travel. 
there may be some who prefer the dreary flatness of} It may be well to add that Mr. Askew Roberts takes a number 
Borth or Rhyl, or the sand-dust of Barmouth, a town which in | of routes in Wales, but does not profess to act as a guide to the 
spite of much fine scenery in its neighbourhood has, to our think- | whole of the country. His little book is full of interesting and 
ing, been utterly ruined as a watering-place since the intrusion of | intelligent gossip. 
the railroad between the houses and the sea-side. At present no | Fe Se eres eee 
“improvement ” has spoilt Tenby, and it is difficult to believe, | wwe o > OF . 
what nevertheless is true, that three centuries ago this sleepy- | THE STORY OF MY LIFE.* 
looking town enjoyed a great commercial reputation. Now it is | On turning over the pages of this most amusing and vivid book, 
simply a pleasure place, beloved by all students of natural history, | °¥¢ involuntarily exclaims, ‘* What an innocent Jean Jacques ” 
and the joy of everyone who takes delight in coast scenery. The | There is the same intense impressionability, the same thin-skinned 
sands are firm, and stretch at low water to a great distance; | Seusitiveness, which seems like vanity, but is not exactly it; and 
indeed, Wales has many spots famous for smooth sands, upon which, the same boldness in telling the whole truth of the inner workings 
as at Borth (which, by the way, owns one of the best hotels in the of a human heart, with this mighty difference, that in Ander- 
country), equestrians may ride for miles without hindrance or dan- | 8°2 there is no reason why the truth should not be told, and Jean 
ger. ‘Tenby must be a charming spot for a winter home, but the | Jacques by universal consent had far better have let a discreet 
extreme softness of the air will not suit summer residents who re- | Veil fall over his morbid fancies. 
quire bracing. Aberystwith has a more vigorous climate, and so | Cold little Denmark, which probably (we confess that we have 
has Llandudno, which, if it were not for the lack of vegetation, 2°V¢r been there) embodies in her national character the usual 
would fully deserve the great reputation it has acauired of late Northern qualities of calm sense and self-reliance, did not by any 
years. The walk round the Great Orme’s Head is perhaps as fine | means appreciate the very peculiar boy, born of a very poor family 
asea-walk as it is possible to find in this island, famous as it is | in the little town of Ordense, who would not be a shoemaker and 
for the rare beauty of its coast scenery. As an inland watering- | Would be a poet, who was already said to declaim his own and 
place, Llandrindod has a great reputation, the salubrity of the air other people's verses before the best company, who wept when he 
being probably of more service to invalids than the mineral waters, | V8 harshly criticized, and wept equally when he was praised aud 
which, according to Murray, are chalybeate, saline, and sulphur- | Petted, who was always praying with the direct faith of a 
gous. Builth also, seven miles from Llandrindod, has mineral | Methodist or a Roman Catholic, and promised the Lord that if 
springs, an additional attraction to a little place which can boast | he would but let him be promoted to the first class in school, he 


of many, —a good inn, good fishing—it lies on the banks of the Wye | would go to lloly Communion on the following Sunday,—“ and 
—good air, and lovely rural prospects. It is a spot that would that I also did.” When, as a boy of fourteen, Andersen went up 
have charmed Izaak Walton. to Copenhagen to try his fortune, he had no education at all, and 


Wales will not readily disclose its beauty to a hasty tourist. To what was worse, he had no decent clothes. Having gone on the 


ascend Snowdon and Cader Idris, to drive through the pass of | S*6° a8 one of a crowd, on the night when the operetta of 
Lianberis, to make excursions on the Wye, to visit a few castles | ‘te “ Two Savoyards” was performed, he was afraid to stand 
and churches, and to make long railway journeys from north to upright because his waistcoat was too short to meet his trousers, 
south or from south to north, will afford the tourist but a faint and the people laughed, and no wonder. Poor littl» Andersen 
conception of the riches of the country. ‘Io see Wales as it ** left the stage fall of anguish.” How he he got himself put to 
deserves to be seen requires long weeks of leisurely travel, and | school, and rose against hope and expectation, being hourly 
the man whose holiday time is limited would win more real en- | snubbed by the rector, who seemed to have an irresistible pleasure 


joyment and carry away more pleasurable recollections by gaining | in teasing the over-sensitive boy, he tells us with inexpressible 
an intimate knowledge of some beautiful district, than by catch- | naiveté. When he was four-and-twenty, - aan, the tide turned. 
ing a hasty glimpse of all the lions in the Principality. If, for He got a small travelling gu tem te King, nd at ae 
example, he take up his quarters at Bettws-y-coed, he can explore, I rauce and Italy. While he was away he continued to receive 
as Murray advises him, ‘ the eastern district of Snowdonia and the snubbing letters from Copenhagen, which gave him a pain which 
wild valleys of the Lledr and the Machno.” Dolgelley, he showed so openly that the Danes with whom he associated in 
again, to quote the same authority, which we can heartily Rome said, ‘* Have you got another letter from home?” Andersen 
corroborate, ‘‘is the centre of a district teeming with such went back after an Italian winter, carrying with him the first 


interest and such loveliness that the traveller is recommended to | “2@Pter of the “ Improvisatore,” written in the Eternal City. He 
make it his head-quarters for atime.” From hence he can make the | CUtinued it at Saco, in Denmark, “in a little chamber in the 
ascent on foot or horseback of Cader Idris, and the Gossipping roof, among fragrant lime trees.” At was finished in Copenhagen, 
Guide maps out for him a variety of excursions. “The Torrent and dedicated to Councillor Collin, through whom he had been 
Walk,” upon which so much praise has been lavished, recalls to sent toschool. It needs not to be said that the novel made him 
mind the Dargle and the Lyn; but, on the whole, we prefer the | *” immediate reputation, that though the critics said nothing, the 
Devonshire river to either of the sister streams. public bought and read; that it was translated into German, 


Llangollen, famous for its lovely valley, and at a distance of two | French, English, Russian, and Swedish, and lifted its author into 
miles from Valle Crucis Abbey, “the most perfect and beautiful ; Heropeau fame. : ’ ; 
of North Welsh abbeys,” is another choice spot where a few days, _ 1¢ is by the “ Improvisatore” and the “ Ugly Duckling” that 
may be passed with advantage; but the tourist would do well to Andersen is chiefly kaown among us. ‘The novel is steeped in a 
secure accommodation at the Hand Hotel, as that most comfortable | + zie Story of My Life. By Hans Christian Andersen. London : Sampon Low. 
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rich perfume of Italy ; it is marvellous that one winter in Rome 
should have so unlocked for Andersen the treasures of Southern 
life. In Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Transformation” we are always aware 
that it is the refined and mystical American who sees and appre- 
ciates Rome ; in “Corinne” we have Rome admirably given as the 


central Academy of Europe; but the Dane has caught the poetic | 


side of the people, something at which Madame de Stacl never 
arrived, and from which Geheimrath Goethe, with all his vast in- 
sight, was too far removed by his wealthy successful life to por- 
tray. As to the ‘ Ugly Duckling,” it is like the proverbs of 
Solomon, in everybody’s mouth ; one of those happy arrows which 
hit the bull’s-eye. We ourselves have more pleasure in “ O. 'T.” 
and ‘' Only a Fiddler” than in the famous ‘‘ Wonder Stories,” 
but it is these which are certainly best known in their English 
dress, 

The interest of Andersen’s autobiography lies in the astounding 
frankness with which he speaks of the people he has known all 
over Europe. Rachel, Jenny Lind, the Countess Hahn Hahn, 
and Frederica Bremer (place aux dames !), stand side by side in 
his pages with Thorwaldsen, Oehlenschlager, Dickens, and Dumas. 
Great names bristle all through the book, and it makes no differ- 
ence to Andersen whether their owners be living or dead, in respect 
of what he says. He tells us how he went to one house near 
London for a couple of days, and was driven to ‘the country 
house of an old maiden lady ;” and how, after a very hot drive, 
five persons in the carriage and three outside, he reached the old 
lady, ‘‘ who, no doubt, was of the literary kind” (it must have 
been Joanna Baillie’s) ; and how there were a crowd of children 
with wreaths of beech or ivy on their heads who danced round 
a large beech tree; and how he sat in a hot arbour and people 
came and talked to him. ‘‘ A deaf authoress came who wrote 
political things, and many poets I had never heard of.” 
The end of it was he had to go and lie down the 
whole afternoon. We think that if he had known enough 
English to read the ‘‘ Crofton Boys” and ‘Feats on the 
Fiord,” he would have tried to sit up and talk to Miss 
Martineau. Even ‘** Dean Hook,” with its calm delicate pictures of 
English life, he might have understood. He speaks of Dickens, 
‘‘ youthful and handsome, with a wise and kind expression; and 
long, beautiful hair, falling down on both sides.” He went to 
Lady Blessington’s, and got very fond of her, and speaks of her 
‘mild and radiant face.” ‘‘ She was a blooming, somewhat cor- 
pulent lady, very elegantly dressed, and with sparkling rings on 
her fingers.” He was greatly bothered to find no ladies at Gore 
House; only the best of Englishmen. ‘ Lady Blessington made 
a very pleasant impression upon me; and in the great circles, 
when the noble ladies asked where I had been, I could not abstain 
from naming Lady Blessington. 


matter with her; bet I always got a short answer, that she was 
not a good woman.” Andersen thought, what is true, that the 
moral line should be more clearly drawn, and that Dickens, 
Milnes, the Postmaster-General, *‘ authors, journalists, and noble- 
men ” either went far to make a house respectable, or should not 
have gone there themselves. 

Lady Morgan took him to see Lady Duff Gordon, whom he 


whimsically calls ‘Sa daughter of the authoress, Jane Austen.” | 


We notice that Andersen seems to have been uncomfortable and 
unwell in England, and speculate on what there may be 
in our climate and habits which so afflicts foreigners; for 
we, on our part, find many things supremely uncomfort- 
able on first going abroad, such as the absence of carpets 
and washing apparatus. Who among us has not grumbled 
at being compelled to perform his morning ablutions in what he 
called contemptuously only ‘‘ a pie-dish”? Andersen gives a whim- 
sical description of a ride in an omnibus out to one of the London 
suburbs, to see some dear kind friend of his and ours who shall be 
nameless. ‘ Before,” says he, ‘*I was well out of all my 
limbs gave way, I felt very sick, and as weak as when at Naples; 
I came near fainting, and the omnibus every moment grew more 
thronged and warm. On the top it was full’; booted legs hung down 
before the windows. I was several times about to say to the con- 
ductor, ‘ Carry me into a house, where I can stop, for I cannot 
hold up any longer here.’ Heaven and earth! what would the 
conductor have said to such a request from one of the masculine 
sex, and a descendant of the Scalds ?” 

If in Andersen's youth he was the butt of an unsympathizing 
local public, who seem to have snubbed him and preached at him 
with a persistency which makes the reader smile, though to the 





poor poet it was no smiling matter, he was from almost the first | 
upheld by p-ople in high place. The King, who gave him his | 


‘Then there was always a pause ; | 
I asked the reason why I was not to go there, or what was the | 


| travelling pension, and a little later a small pension similar to ours 
| on the Civil List, was Frederick, son of the unfortunate Princess 
| Matilda, of England. He was nephew to our George IIL, and 
had so long a reign that a whole generation had grown up with 
‘him. In 1839, a dramatic piece of Andersen's had been accepted, 
‘*The day of representation arrived, the bills were posted; | 
had not closed my eyes through the whole night from 
'excitement and expectation; the people already stood in 
| throngs before the theatre, to procure tickets, when royal mes. 
| sengers galloped through the streets, solemn groups collected, the 
| minute-gunos pealed—Frederick VI. had died that morning.” He 
| was succeeded by his first cousin, Christian VIII. ; and this 
| monarch, who as prince had always favoured Andersen, made of 
|him a personal friend. Christian died in January, 1848, just 
| before the great outbreak in Europe. When he was ill he sent 
| for Andersen, who read him a couple of chapters from bis un- 
| finished novel of the “Two Baronesses.” ‘This evening was, as 
| it were, the last of peace for Denmark. Another Frederick suc- 
| ceeded to storm, quarrel, and war. He was childless, and in 1863 
| ended the old, old line which had governed Denmark for 400 years, 
| Andersen tells us of all these things, and gives us vivid pictures 
‘of the little country with which we have been incessantly con- 
| nected by marriage. We confess to have known nothing of 
| Denmark till we read his novels, and now his autobiography, 
‘except, indeed, by the one great name of Thorwaldsen. Nor is it 
possible here to do more than indicate the great store of anecdote 
which the volume contains. ‘The poet’s European fame among 
‘children, even more than his large works, has brought him in 
| contact with the best of every land. 
| We will conclude by a short extract, which admirably sums up 
| the weakness and the strength of his character; the reasons why 
| he has suffered so much from mockery, aud the genuine power by 
| which he has created a great career. ‘Che same theme has been 
‘treated in an English novel, now too much forgotten, called 
Framlingham Hall, published under a nom de plume by a now well- 
known writer, and has always seemed to us to embody a profound 
| spiritual truth. ‘These are the words of Hans Christian Andersen, 
| speaking of himself, ‘I do not belong to the courageous ; I feel 
| fear, especially in little dangers ; but in great ones, and when an 
| advantage is to be won, then I have a will, and it has grown firmer 
| with years. I may tremble, I may fear; but I still do that which 
| I consider the most proper to be done. I am not ashamed to con- 
| fess my weakness. I hold that when out of our own true convic- 
| tions we run counter to an inborn fear, we have done our duty.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
AS ee 
The Student’s Middle Ages: Hallam. By William Smith, D.C.L., &. 
(Murray.)—Dr. Smith’s practised hand has been very usefully employed 
in this volume. Of Mr. Hallam’s great work it is needless to say any- 
| thing; the present edition is not, we are told, “to be regarded as an 





| abridgment,” as “ nothing essential or important has been left out.” The 


editor's work has been to give without curtailment the substance of the 
work, incorporating into it the modifications of opinion which it was 


| Mr. Hallam’s practice to state in “supplemental notes.” Space has 


been found by omitting references and occasionally abbreviating less 
important remarks. The volume before us is as valuable an addition 
to class books of the first order as we have seen for some time. 

Clara Delamaine. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—Our criticism on Clara Dela- 
maine will be very brief. It is simply unfit to read. We have a hint of 
what is coming in the first volume, when we are told that the heroine 
‘was one of those intensely feminine beings who have all the feelings 
and passions of their sex developed to the very utmost,” and we have 
accordingly in the second volume a scene in which the young lady justi- 
fies the description which has boen given of her, # scene such as we 
have seldom, if ever, seen in an English book before. When we add that 
the critical point of the story is whether a fortune-hunting scoundrel 
who has seduced the heroine’s mother will succeed in marrying the 
heroine, we have said quite as much as is necessary, and more than we 
have liked, about Clara Delamaine. 

Inside Paris during the Siege. By an Oxford Graduate. ( Macmillan.) 
—Ii this book bas not all the interest which it might have, it is not the 


| author, who tells his story admirably, but the rapid course of events, 


that is in fault. The first siege of Paris has been almost forgotten for 
the second. Still, the struggle which Trochu and Ducrot kept up for 
some four months against Von Moltke and Bismarck has not become 80 
obsolete but that we willingly read what a competent observer has to 
tell us about it. And the “Oxford Graduate” is eminently competent. 


| We gather, from certain allusions that he makes to himself, that he has 


spent not a few years of his life in France, and we see the result in his 
evident familiarity with French life. On this point we think his observa- 
tions superior in value to those of the “ Besieged Resident,” whose clever 
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jetters formed ono of the attractions of the Daily News during tho latter 
tof the war. Tho “Oxford Graduate” seems to have gone every where, 


A what every one had to say, and so beon able to give us photographs | 


of Paris life during the siege which we have not had from any other 
gource. Nothing could be better in this way than his account of an 
adventure which he had early in the course of the narrative, and which, 
indeed, was not far from bringing that narrative to a premature close. 
The “ Night at the Outposts,” a night which the author spent in a 

-house of Jfobi/es under strong suspicion of being a Prussian spy, 


ig as lively and striking a picture as we have come across in all the | 
Nor are the pictures of the inner life of the city | 


jiterature of the war. 
daring the investment inferior in value. The author lived in a quarter 


gbich really suffered from the bombardment, and his description 
makes us feel that it was anything but a joke. Let any who 
doubt it read his account of how his own house was struck by 
, shell. But worse than the bombardmont was tho famiue, 
which really killed thousands, not among the working-classes 
so much as among the genteel poor, “ashamed,” as the author 
says, “to stand in a quene at a municipal cantine.” Tho book is full 
of good stories and shrewd observations. If we have any criticism 
to make, it is that the writer sometimes shows too cynical a temper, and 
seems, occasionally at least, not to believe in any one, that is to say, 
within the walls of Paris, for his admiration for the “infallible” Von 
Moltke knows no bounds. And is this quite true ?—“ Practically, when 
troops get more than they give, they run away, while their officers look 
each other hard in the face, and light a cigar to appear unconcerned. 
Courage is simply the attempt to persuade the man standing 
next you that you are not afraid."——Zhe Campaign of 1870-1, 
republished from the Times (Bentley), is a volume of “leaders,” 
jn which the mass of conflicting evidence that came to hand, 
telegrams, special correspondents’ letters, despatches, &:., used 
to be analyzed from day to day with a skill which our readers 


will not have forgotten. That they can be reprinted substantially, as | 


the author informs us, without alteration, is sufficient proof of the 
shrewdness of insight with which they were written. When Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes describes himself as ‘one of the special correspondents of 





the Daily News,” he gives a perfectly sufficient recommendation of his 


book. My Experiences of the War between France and Germany. 
2 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) Mr. A. Forbes has seen plenty of 
“special correspondent’s” service, and has as much skill in getting 
to where things are to be seen, and in describing what he sees, as 
anyone of the very distinguished corps to which he belongs. Of even 
superior value to his descriptions of actual warfare is part iv. of his 
work, occupying about 140 pages of the second volume, in 
which, under the title of “The Conquered and the Conquerors,” 
he describes Paris alter the capitulation, We are glad to see a second 
edition of the Seven Weeks’ War: its Antecedents and its Incidents, by 





H. N. Hozier (Macmillan). Captain Hozier has added a prefatory | 


chapter which, by way of epilogue to his story, gives a brief sketch of 
the formation of the North-German Confederation, the events which led 


to the breaking cut of the Franco-Prussian war, and of the cause of that | 
In this, among other things, he reminds us that the French | 


war itself. 
Governmeut before the declaration of war had collected in the northern 


French ports a flotilla capable of transporting 40,000 men and 12,000 
horses; and that our Government knew absolutely nothing about it ; 
and he pertinently points out the folly of supposing, as many do suppose, 
that “no preparations for the invasion of our country could be made 
without the Government being fully aware of them.” We observe, again, 
that he highly commends the Prussian practice of dispensing with tents. 
Troops, he says. in Western Europo at least, can always find shelter, 
and the French armies wore encumbered by an amount of baggsge 


which their experience in Africa, China, and Mexico made them | 
erroneously believe to be necessary. The same amount of baggage | 


would, we fancy, be found a weak point in an English army now-a- 
days, An Englishman is certa‘nly the c/eanest of men, and cleanliness 
In the same connection we 





implies a large quantity of impedimenta. 
may mention Foreign Armies and ITome Reserves. By Captain Bracken- 
bury. (Chapman and Hall.) Captain Brackenbury treats of Continental 
armies, especially of the forces of Austria and Russia; but uo part of 


his volume will be read with greater interest than that in which ho 


speaks of our own Volunteers. They could not have a shrewder and 
more kindly critic. 
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Boyce (J.), The House of Percival, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8vo_ ...(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 


Browning (Robt.), Bulaustion’s Adventure, and Transcript from Euripides, 12mo 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 590 
















Crawley (W. J.), Manual of Historical Geography, 12m0............0se00:+0s (Philip) 2/0 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanacks, 2nd Series, er Svo........ -..(Hotten) 7/6 
Donaldson (W.), Switchings and Crossings, 8VO .....0..ccee-ceceereeseeceereeres (Spon) 10/6 
Ehrlich (H. W.), A French Method, Theoretical and Practical ......(Low & Co.) 3/6 
Folle-Farine, by Ouida, 3 vols Cr SVO.....s-sseeseeeees .» (Chapman & Hall) 31,6 
Gilbert (W.), Shirley Hall Asylum, Cr 8V0.........:cccsssecsssseceeteeeesseeeee (Strahan) 10/6 | 
Gresley (W.), Thoughts on the Bible, 12mo ..... .(Masters) 36 





Hassard (F.C.), My First Ring, In Memoriam Poems, 
Holme (D. M.), The Estuary of the Firth of Forth, Viewed Geologically, 8vo 
(Edmonston & Douglas) 5/0 








Holy Meditations for Every Day, 32m0.....cssesscssossssssessessoseccesseesesers (Warne) 1/6 
Kaly and her Capital, 12m0 ..........++.++- (Saunders) 3/6 
Marshall (H.), For Very Life, a Novel, 2 vols cr 8vo...... ..» (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 | 
Marten (E. B.), Records of Steam-Boiler Explosions, 8¥0 ....sessessscsesesees (Spon) 5,0 
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| Melville (G. J. W.), Bones and I, er 8vo...... since (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
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Michell (N.), Poetry of Creation, 12m .............e000e 
Mrs. Brown at the International Exhibition, lZmo.. 
Newman (F. W.), Dictionary of Modera Arabic, 2 
Paul (H.), Lord Byron in Love, and other Stories, 12m)... 
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Roberts (Sir R. H), Modern War, or the Campaign of 1870-1(Chapman & Hall) 14/0 
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Russell (Earl), The Foreiga Policy of England, 157 '-1870, 8vo (Longman) 26 
Saddle and Sirloin, by the Druid, 12m) cesseosessee( Warne) 2/6 
Schiller's Wilhelm Tell, by H. Miiller Strubing, l2mo......... (Crossley & Clark») 2'6 
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[ ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 

Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 

| MARTYRS,” * MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “ FRANCESCA 

de RIMINI"). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, 1s. 

/ LADY who can give excellent references, and who is 

d particularly well qualitled for the position, wishes to undertake the CHARGE 

of an INDIAN FAMILY left by the Parents in a home of their own —Adidress, 

“A.C,” 1 Vale Villas, Epsom Road, Guildford. 

| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—GEORGE BUCKLAND, Esq. 

Revival of Henry Russell's Songs and Scenas—Alexandre, the Comic and 

original Polyphemist—Western Highlands of Ireland— Paris as it Was and ls, by 
J. L. King, Esq —Songs by Miss Barth—The Ghost, as usual. The whole Is. 





JEADING CASES for the SPECTATOR, price 23 61 each 
CASES for BINDING, price 2s each.—May be had by order through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET SfREET (Corner OF CHANUERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 


rf. UE PUBLIC supplied at Waolesale Prices, an Carriage paid o tho Country on 
Per roum, 





orders over 203. 


| Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ose ose ove one ose 30 
Supertine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) a on 4/0 
aT) 


Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... 
Straw Paper, * Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ose eve oo 2/8 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ove ove son . 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... eco ooo oon ove ove eve - 66 
Letter Paper for Scribbling wee ove ove ove plain, 4/0; ruleddo. 46 
New “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note on ose «» flve quires for 26 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 66 per 1,009. 
| Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 aud 4 6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished stool dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charze 1 by the retail hoases. 
Au ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 








| JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 

Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 
Piceadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE andi UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for prive and quality cannot bo surpassed :— 

GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 

qualities of the Maer sorta of French Burgundy, and are most 
strongly recommeaded for their body, flavour, and bouqa>t. 
Unapproachable at the price-—In quantities of not less than four 
dozens ... oe ovis wi oan on per doz. 153. 
ites je a ee ee | | 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 4 full-bodied South of France 
Wine —In quantities of nutiess than four dozens... per doz, 93 61, 
Single duz. ... ses as si “< ane _ = mam «.» 103 Ga. 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean and 
nice dry Wine, without avidity.—1o quautiiics of not less than four 
dozens ... so ° ° ° per doz. 153. 
Single doz. ... one oon se oon ose «» 1Gs. 
(Can be tasted free ) 

The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheoa an1 dinner; will groatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fullil every domestic requiremeut. Cases and bottles to be returaed 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
ou application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 
BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 


_— excellent and inexpensive Gloves are sold at the same rate 
a3 in the Retail Depot at Brussels. 
Price with One Button, 2s 4d per pair. 
Price with Two Buttons, 2s 9d per pair. 
GENTLEMEN'S & CHILDREN’S AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 
A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE 


‘ ya, , nee Pe Pal r 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET, & WELBECK STREET, LONDON. 
V ESSRS. GABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
A PREPARATIONS for Cleansing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth 
and Gurza, and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 

(with directions for personal use), and by the Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRLEL, Dentists, 
64 LUDGATE ULLL, CITY, and) LONDON, 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., » (Established 1315.) 
(Their only Establishinents), 
Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, warranted to remain white 
and firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. This celebrated Mouth 
Wash is most refreshing; it strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all in- 
jurious secretions, swecteus the breath, and fur cleansing artificial teeth is invalu- 
able. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for cleansing and improving 
the Teeth, imparts a natural redness to the gums, and gives brilliaacy to the 
Enamel. Price ls 64d. 

“A Word in Season on the Teeth ” may be had upon application free of charge. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 
CHANDOS POETS EDITION. 


Notes, Original Illustrations, and Steel Portrait. 
gilt edges, 7s 6d; or best morocco, gilt edges, 15s. 


WARNE’S POPULAR POETS 


With numerous 


Large crown 8vyo, gilt and 


EDITION, 


With Portrait and Page Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, gilt and gilt edges, 33 6d. 
DITTO, DITTO, morocco antique, gilt edges, 73 6d. 
CHANDOS CLASSICS EDITION. — Crown 


8vo, cut edges, stiff wrapper, 1s; cloth gilt, ls 6d; gilt edges, 2s postage, 3d. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 


THE NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
1. The MEMBER for PARIS: a Tale of the 
Second Empire. 3 vols. 


BEHIND the VEIL. 


Months Hence.” 


The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. 
By HOLME LEE. 5 vols. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


Mr. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, feap, 8vo, 5s. 
BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE. 
INCLUDING A TRANSCRIPT FROM EURIPIDES. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
SMITH, ELDER, 15 Waterloo Place. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
Price One Shilling. 
MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER will commence a New Serial 
HOME: SWEET HOME. 


In TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER will appear the first portion of a New 
Story, by JAMES GRANT, Author of “ The Romance of War,” entitled, 


UNDER THE RED DRAGON. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Firzceratp, 
Author of * The Life of Garrick,” &. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 
ONLY an ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of 
**Lady Wedderburn’s Wish,” “ The Romance of War,” &. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
LALLY JUDITH. By Justin McCarruy, Author of 
“The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. [Yow ready. 
OLD MARGARET. By Henry Ktyestry, Author 
of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 2 vols. 
JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farseox, Author of 


“ Grif,” &e. 


The PRUSSIAN SPY. 


Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


bho 


By the Author of ** Six 


3 vols. 


i) 


15 Waterloo Place. 





and CO., 





*,* In TINSLEY'S 
Story, entitled, 


3 vols. 
By V. Vator. 2 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


OLD as the HILLS. By Dovctas Morey Foro. 3 


vols. [Vou ready. 
SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. By Setwyn 
Eyres. In 3 vols, 
FAIRLY WON; or, the Heiress of Enderleigh. By 
H.S.E. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


Now realy, by post, Is Sd. 


GOUT 


Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 6d; 
y > ae na rh 1 ‘ hh 
AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
A New METHOD of CURE. 
3y J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 
“ Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post. 
“Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnatio 
poisons frequently used.” — Spectator, 
“The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Benne tt are, we are glad to say, 


Sg to gain ground amongst the medical profession."—Chemical ) s, March 
17 7,1 871. 


n of the 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 


= PC 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARy, 
BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR AUGUST, 
NeW EDITION NOW READY.—POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBs. 

Boxes and Parcels of the Newest Books are forwarded daily from NUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY to Families, Book Societies, and Town and Village Readi Ss 
Rooms and Libraries in every part of the country. Two or three Friends in 
neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and obtain a Constant supp] 
the best Books of the season as they appear on liberal terms. Ply of 

PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
MUDIES CLEARANCE CATALOGUES FOR 
NEW EDITIONS NOW READY.—POSTAGE FREE ON 


SEE AUGUST 


N APPLICATION, 


Mopie’s Sevecr Liprary (Limited), New OxrorD Srregr, Loypoy 
City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


T HE 





Just published, in Svo, price Ialf-a-Crown. 
FOREIGN POLICY of ENGLAND, 1570-1870; ay 
Historical Essay. By Earl Russet, K.G. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





The CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME, 
In crown 8y0, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt. 


7“. BOOK of AUTHORS: a Collection of Criticisms, Ana. 
Mots, Personal Descriptions, &c., wholly referring to Englishmen of Letters 
in Every Age of English Literature. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 











UBLIC MONUMENTS and CHOICE of SCULPTORS. 

SEE the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post, 44d. It also includes: 
—View and Plan of Barton’s New Buildings, Manchester—Notes in Dresden— 
Doors and Doorways—The Census—Reut and Rating, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., 
and all Newsmen. 





WELBY PUGIN’S 
GOTHIC FURNITURE 
FURNITURE similar to that supplied the THE GRANVILLE HOTEL can be 
obtained on upplication to ’ 

Mr. MORLEY, 


South Eastern Works, 
St. Lawrence, Thanet. 








 ¥ HE SALINE SPA BATHS, 
ATTACHED TO 
THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, 
ISLE OF THANET. 
Those suffering from debility in any form are advised to try the Ozone Baths, the 


invigorating effects of which are simply wonderful. Cases of Ozoue Water, con- 
taining 12 large bottles, price £1 1s, will be sent on application to the Secretary, 





\ OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
pt and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
despatched to uny part of the Kingdom on receipt of leier or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the same as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 

Measrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
charges for DRESSMAKING., 













a & as. ad 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 Silk Sleeve Lining ........0..ccce-ceee 3 6 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining 5 6 
Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 Lawn Body ES EAR EEES: -16 
Making Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining - F. 
Skirt into Band  ........c.cescsceeree 7 6 Silk Facing 1 104 
Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 O Petersham Ribbon for Banding ww O 8 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Covered 

Blpaed BOCK .rccccecsscoccccvesooses 1 6; Crape and Rosette ...........00 ww ft 8 
Mounting do, do., with Black } Making Garibaldi..... 5 0 
POCKEL .cccccsceccccccccescesesscccveccccce 2 6| Making Low Bodice... * 0 
Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 0 | St indrie © cccrcececccerseocosccccocsscoesoosee 6 
Silk Body Lining .......cc.00+ Sereccccee 5 6) Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London, 
JAY'S. 

VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA. —lIllustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 


M USICAL GYMNASTICS 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY equ: ARE. 





for LADIES. 





May be had from al! Booksellers. 


LAWN MOWE RS of every make delivered free at any Station. 


2 HIGH HOLBORN, 


; WALTER FOX AND Co., 1 
COMFORT T 
PANNUS CORIUM 


SOLE PATE NTE ES, HALL AND CO.,, 


O 
BOOTS 


6 WELLINGTON 


‘GARDEN ROLLERS en 245, —GARDEN SY RINGES 
from 3s 6d.—lLllustrated Lists free. 


FEET. 
AND SHOES. 


» STRAND. 





THE 


STREET 


BREIDENBACH’S MACASSARINE OIL, One Shilling, 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED IN QUALITY OR EFFECT. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, and 


CHAPMAN’S ENTIR 


157B 


NEW 


BOND STREET, LONDON, 


E WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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————— sie RSS APES Se aaa tees 
yt, THOMAS’S HOSPITAL.— DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | 


The MEDICAL SESSION for 1871 and 1872 will 
mence at the New Hosprrat on the Albert Em 
cookment, Westminster Bridge, S.E., on MONDAY, the 
ond OCTOBER, 1871, on which occasion an INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. LE Gros CLARK, at 
Two o'clock. after whi the rRIBL 
will be made by Sir Francis Hicks, Treasurer. A 
Gentlemen entering have the option of paying £40 
for the first year. a similar sum for the second, £20 for 
the third. and £10 for each succeeding year; or, by 
paying £105 at once, of becoming perpetual Students. 











Prizes AND APPOINTMENTS FOR THE SESSION, 

First Year's Students,—Winter Prizes: £20, £15, and 
£10.—Summer Prizes: £15, £10, and £5. : : 

The WM. TITE SCHOLARSHIP, founded by Sir Wm. 
Tite, C.B., M.P., F.R.S., the proceeds of £1,000 Consols, 
js awarded every third year. 


Second Year's Students,—Winter Prizes: £20, £15, 
and £10.—Summer Prizes: £15, £10, and £5, The 


Dresserships and the Clinical and Obstetric ( ‘erixships. 

Third Year's Students.—Winter Prizes: £20, £15, 
and £10. Mr. George Vaughan's Cheselden Medal. The 
Treasurer's Gold Medal. The Grainger Testimonial 
Prize. The Two House Physicianships. The [wo 
House Surgeoncies. The Resident Accoucheurships. 
Two Medical Registrarships, at a salary of £40 each, 
or one at £50, are awarded to 3rd and 4th year's Stu- 
dents, according to merit. 





MEDICAL OFFICERS, 

Honorary Consulting Physicians—Dr. Barker and 
Dr. J. Risdon Bennett. 

Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Clapton, Dr. Murehi- 
son, Dr. Barnes, Mr. Le Gros Clark, Mr. Simon, Mr. 
Sydney Jones, Mr. Croft, Mr. Liebreich, Dr. Stone, Dr. 
Ord, Dr. John Harley, Dr. Payne, Dr. Gervis, Mr. 
MacCormac, Mr. Francis Mason, Mr. Hy. Arnott. 

Medicine: Dr. Peacock and Dr. Murchison. Sur- 
gery: Mr. Le Gros Clark and Mr. Sydney Jones. 
General Pathology: Dr. Bristowe. Physiology and 
Practical Physiology: Dr. Ord and Dr. John Harley. 
Descriptive Anatomy: Mr. Francis Mason and Mr. W. 
W. Wagstafie. Anatomy in the Dissecting-Room: 
Anatomical Lecturers—Mr. Rainey, and Mr. Wm. An- 
derson. Chemistry and Practical Chemistiy- Dr. A. 
J. Bernays. Midwifery: Dr. Barnes. Physics and 
Natural Philosophy: Dr. Stone. Materia Medica: Dr. 
Clapton. Forensic Medicine and Hygiene: Dr. Stone 
and Dr. Gervis. Comparative Anatomy: Mr. C. Stew- 
art. Ophthalmic Surgery: Mr. Liebreich. 
Dr. Wale Hicks. Pathological Chemistry: Dr. Thudi- 





chum. Dental Surgery: Mr. J. W Elliott. Demon- 
strations Morbid Anatomy: Dr. Payne. Mental 
Diseases: Dr. Wm. Rhys Williams. Geographical 


Distribution of Diseases in England and Wales: Mr. 


A. Haviland. 
R. G. WuttrieLp, Medical Secretary. 

T. B. Peacock, M.D., Dean. 

For entrance or Prospectuses, and for information 
relating to Prizes and all other matters, apply to Mr. 
WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary, the Manor House, St. 
Thomas's Hospital, Newington, Surrey, S.E. 


-| 
HE HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho | 


Square.—Established 1842 for the reception of 
patients from all parts of the United Kingdom, and 
from the Colonies. 

Fifteen beds are unoccupied through want of funds, 
while three times that number of urgent cases are 
waiting for admission. 

Will not the benevolent public, to whom a well- 
grounded appeal is seldom made in vain, enable the 
Committee to receive these poor women, whose suffer- 
ings, aggravated by the delay, are in many instances 


very t? 

CONTRIBUTIONS of any amount will be thankfully 
received by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co.; Messrs. 
Ransom and Co., the bankers of the Charity ; or by the 
Secretary, at the Hospital 

HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


OURS in the PYRENEES. 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Company have 


arranged with the Chemin de Fer du Midi for the 
ssue of TOURISTS’ TICKETS from LIVERPOOL to 





the PYRENEES and BACK, available for ONE Monru, 
at the following rates:— 


eeesee.cese - £10 0s 0d, 


Ist Class by Steamer and Railway 
7 Os Od. 


2ud Class by Steamer & 1st Class by Railway 


Including Maintenance and VIN OxDINAIRE on the | 


Passage to and from Bordeaux. 


Passengers will be conveyed from Liverpool by the 
Steamers leaving for Valparaiso on the 13th and 29th 
of every month during the season. 

he Tickets are available between Bordeaux and the 
following Stations :— 

Ist Route—AGEN, 





MONTAUBAN, TovuLouse, Mon- 


TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE BiGORRE, MONT-DE- | 


MARSAN, ARCACHON. 

2nd Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, TOULOUSE, MON 
TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNE RES DE BiGorRE, LouURvEsS, 
Pav, BAYONNE, DAX, ARCACHON. 

Twenty days are allowed for the journey by railway, 
and either of the routes may be chosen. 

Arrangements have also been made for the through 
booking of Passengers at reduced rates to the follow- 
lng places :— 

MARSEILLES, CANNES. PAu, 

TOULON. NICK. BIARRITZ. 

Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
Messrs, N. Griffiths, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 
5 Fenchurch Street, London; or Messrs, Malcolms and 
Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 

Stands in its own ornamental Grounds of five 
ares, extending to the Beach, and the Private Ter- 
races on the norih side afford the finest Marine 
Promenades attached t y any hotel in the Kingdom. 

The Building has been enlarged for the season 1871, 
and now contains 240 apartments. Cuisine excelleat, 
Wines choice. 

Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


xr which the DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES | 


Botany: | 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
SOMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statemeut of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 
| ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 

SANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY RoYAL Cuarrer, 1847. 


By of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 


issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns | 


in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


To tHe MINIMUM 





ATTENTION IS INVITE 
PREMIUM STEM or THe 
SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1 
Income, £216,718, 
Invested Funds, £1,413,584, 
1 THREADNEEDLE Street, E.C, 
Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary. 


| EBEN'TURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 

















CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent, and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

CCIDENTS CAUSE LOss of LIFE. 
Fc Accipents Causeé Loss or Time. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 


with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
An Annual Paymeut of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
| £565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant BACH 
YEAR, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agenta, or at tue Ofi:es, 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
| WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


paransss LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pail Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1520. 
| The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Aunuities, £1,626 
per aunum. 





The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities | 


amount to £957,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions, 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


( RIEN PAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
} Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 


bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
| India, the purchase and sale of Ludian and other 
| securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 

terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., aud the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
| encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1871. 


MADAME VALERY'S 
| ATEOLIN HAIR WASH for ivfallibly 
N 


Restoring GREY HAIR to its natural colour in | 


No payment required until suc 


two or three weeks. 
Cuutains no lead. 


cessful, in cases treated by herself, 
In bottles at 43 6d and 38s 6d. 
VALERY and CO., 
General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street, W. 


LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
M': TERRY, of 504 Regent Street, 
1 London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which bas been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOPLON, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of supertluvus hairs, 

| 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


LIFE! 


The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 


Melbourne, | 


991 





TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
| AUGUST Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bounds, Loans, &c., 
American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 

TO INVESTOKS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 

f AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVES(MENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Mouey Markets, &c., with am 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per ceut. 

G, LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 


MPORTANT to INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, Railway 
Stocks, and other Securities of all descriptions. 
Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent. 
Consult Mr. JOHN B. REYNOLDS 
SPECIAL LIST OF INVESTMENTS. 
Sent free on application to JOHN B, ReYNOLDs, 
Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 


| lg ESTMENTsS.—CAPITALISTS 

desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
published mouthly, which contains valuable informa- 
| tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 

together with selections of the best securities, return- 
| ing from 5 to 20 per cent. Post free on application.— 
BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 


Cornhill, E.C. 
T HE 
Established, 1825. 
Head Office :—Edinburgh. 
CAPITAL, £5,000,000 l Pap uP, £1,000,000, 
Reserve Fund, £330,000, 


NATIONAL BANK of 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 





LONDON OFFice, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E C. 





CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 
| custom, 

Deposits at Interest are received. 

CincuLank Notes and Letrers of Crepit available 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Hom» and 
Foreign Travelling ; also for Business Purposes. 

CUSTOMERS SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
| dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of alb 

descriptions of Securities effected. 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
| Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
scription of Banking business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, 
JAMES COWAN, ) London Oftice. 


ATHS and TOILE WARE.— 
| WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 


|BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock 
of euch is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and 


marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 
Portable Showers, 5s. 
Pillar Showers, £3 to Sponging, 63 to 32s, 
£5 L2s, Hip, 14s to 31s 6d. 
A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware iu great variety, from 11s 64 to 48s the 


Set of Three. 

ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Uatalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his uuri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place ; 
aud | Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is triling. WILLIAMS. BURTON wilalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
| AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ai! dandriff. 
IT contains neither vil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Suillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dept, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
KEALTHY DIGESTION.~ 
Nothing is so important to the human frame 
as nealthy digestive organs, and when they are 
impaired, the popular aud professioual remedy is 
MOKRSUN'S PEPSINE. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 23 6d, by all Chemists 
and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row , 
W.C., London. See name on label! 


Nursery, 18s to 38s. 
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WM YOUNGER AND 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Obser re Signature and Trade Mark on each Lat 
Breweries: EDINBURGH. 


LONDON OFFices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





ESTABLIS 


OR GENTLEMEN WHO REQUIRE NO CREDIT, a private 


trade of highest class and character, yielding to it 


ducted by TIMEWELL, Special Tailor and Military Outfitter, 8 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W. 
Book of Prices post free. 


CARSON'S PAINT,| 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HiLt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 
Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SPECTACLES. 
WONDERFUL SiGHT-RESTORER. 


6s r 
NATALINE PEBBLES,” 
MOUNTED IN THE NEW ALLOY, 
WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE-MEDAL AWARD. 


ERSONS suffering from Weak or Defective Sight 
will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacle, 
consisting of a Brilliant Pebble of high polish, called 
“NATALINE,” 
which possesses qualities so long needed—Lightness, 
Absence of Colour and Glare, which render the wear- 
ing of Spectacles no longer an inconvenience, but an 
ornament. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. anp A. PYKE, 
32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; 
And 68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SOHO SQuARE, LONDON, 

J ALDERM 
Cle Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and ont-door use. 

PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


A N, 


P ARQUET SOLIDAIRES for 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,543. 

The only kind guaranteed to stand. 

25 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 

STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKs. 
AUCE.—LEA and PERRIN S’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS’ on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


WHITEHEAD'S 

OLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, ready 
for immediate use, and most nutritious, Sold by 

43rocers and Chemists. 

Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—PREMONI- 
TION.—The opinion gains ground that disease 
is a diminution of vitality, and there is little doubt that 
the powers of life are principally depressed by impuri- 
ties in the system. This depravity can be corrected by 
taking @ course, or an occasional dose, of Holloway’s 
famous purifying Pills, which expel all morbid matter 
from the circulation, and thoroughly cleanse and 
invigorate the glands, viscera, and brain. Through 
this wholesome influence, Holloway’s medicine casts 
out the seeds of all fevers which, in sultry weather, 
prove so formidable to health, and iu a vast majority 
of cases destroy life itself. Forewarned should be 
ferearmed—a position easily attained by taking these 
excellent Pills when lassitude, headache, or dejection 


i 
| | J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e@ the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Co 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter 2" 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street 
LONDON...... si 44, 45 Warwick Keee'e ai 
(22 Cornhill, E.C, 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester 
BRANCHES... ~ 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
(39 New Street, Birmingham 
For GENTLEMEN. 
= = 5 H. J. Nicoll’s ae, 8, 423 to 633; ditto 
Trousers, l4s to 21s. H.J. Nicoll’s Touris ore 
HED 1864. a ton silk lapels, tg arn Sear Cree 

For August and September shooting, H. J. Nie 
Cheviot Wool One-and-a-Half Gain Ne *k a 
eartridge and pack potkts, coo! and strong as lingy 
resisting the thorn and damp, and well ad.pted to this 
variable climute. ¥ . 

For YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 

H. J. Nicoll’s Suits for the Seaside (Morning op 
Evening Dress), ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. Knickerbocker Suits from 2s; 
Sailor's Costum>, from 21s; jacket, vest, and troagers 
suits from 353 ; Highland Dresses, from 31s 61; also the 
New Registered Belt Dress, for Boys, first suit, 215 
Hats, caps, hosiery, shirts, &c., for every description of 
dress. 

| For LADIES. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Riding Habits, from £3 33 to £3 g;. 
Pantaloons, 31s 6d; Hats, with lace falls, 21s; the 
“Incomparable " Waterproof Costume. mvis of the 
Nicolian wool cloth, from One-aad-a-Hulf Guineas, 


USE ONLY THE 
No lady who is about to travel or to visit the seasidg 
should be without it. 


GLENFIELD 
H. J. Nicoll’s Waterproof Travelling Cireatar Cloak 
STARCH. | trom 218; do, Marine, from 35s 6d; do, Killarsey ad 


| 'Utile, from 45s. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. | —______—_ ; we 
- : EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
aud SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 


> YO | ) 

E P I Ss S C O C O A. and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 

Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. | ments so long and Lemp, distinguished by their 

Seay efit . | name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Hom popathic Chemists, Lon Jon the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 

Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, | in close imitation of their goo1s, witha view to mislead 
and sold in tins labelled * Epps's Milky Cocoa.” 


Cc 0.’ S 


»el, as other brands are frequently substituted. 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 





3 patrons the full advantages of their position, is con 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





| the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
—- ———— | (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Squire), aad 1g 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
| ticularly requested to observe that each Bottls, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY anil SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


JINE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 2$d. a pint. ASK for LIEBL2 COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Biron Liabig 
the Inventor's Siguature oa every jar, bsiag the oaly 
guarantee of geuuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &2 


AN EVENING DRINK. 


CACAOINE Be 
- + ~ e 

LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING. | 

JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 

Epps's Cac:foine is also prepared with condensed 

milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cacdoine.” 


Sherries.—T. O. LAZENBY.—Brandies. 
90, 922 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

No. 1. Family Sherry, 2#s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 453 

No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 363 1 No, 2. Old Cognac, 54s 

No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 45s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 733 


| UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their | i FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Cleir Com- 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- plexivn, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in | SOAP TABLETS, 4d and Gd eac, Muaaufactured by 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandier, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London | 
Ontices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Straud, W.C. | 











‘ OTHING {MPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
y INAH AN’S.LL. WHISK Y¥.— x AMARELLA restores the human h vir to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of on2 of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded iu perfecting this won 
derful liquid, It is now offered to th? public in a more 
coucentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 33 each; also 5s, 7s 6d, aud 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whits.ess, protects 
the enamel from decay, aud imparis a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 64 per pot, 
To be had of ali Perfumers and Chemists, aud at 
Augel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the words, 
*“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfeld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
JURE AERATED WATERS.— 

ELLIS’'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA, | 
and for GOUT, Lithia and Potass. 

CORKS BRANDED « R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, 
and every label bears their Trade-mark. Sold every- 
where, and Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 33 \ . 
North Wales. speedily produces Whiskers and thitkons Htir. 33 6d, 

; Se ili , et — eae ans sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 245 High 
gisen Coianln temas Bast end Sous, Honsiotts Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


- a ra AIR-CURLING FLULD, 248 tligh 
(2 ae Pub, Ya a he Pal mlrw , 
XYGENATED WATER holds in | Holborn, London,—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element | /iJULD curls Ladies’ or Gentlemsn’s Hairia mediately 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative | jt is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
draught, and from its special action on food during the | Hud of all Chemists. 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly —___—_ 
suitable for invalids, Price 4s per dozen half-piats. YREY HAIR, 248 High tHoibora, 
; Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. —t& London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAL DYE producss 
r ry = a perfect colour immediately itis used. [t is peru eneat, 
YONSUMPTIO N, WASTING | ond perfectly natural iu effect. Price 35 6d, sent by 
IMPERFECT DIGESTION. post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent re- 
medial agents. They are the ouly remedies yet known 
for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil aud pre- 
venting nausea, while they also efizieatly supply the | 
place of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it. | for5tstamps Had of all Chemists 
These facts are now attested by the published records - oe meee ee 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- | AIR-COLOUR WAS i. 
company each bottle, price from 2s to 21s, —By damping the head with this beautifally 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, | pertumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes 13 
and all Chemists. | original colour, and remains so by an occasioual using. 

Note name and trade mark on each bottle. ALEX. ROSS, 243 Higa 
. . Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


y EATING'’S PERSIAN INSECT- | - _—_—_____—_—— 
| DESTROYING POWDER.—Fieas, Moths, | SC gory DOG SOAP, recommended 
Bugs, Cockroaches, and all other Insects destroyed by L by Judges at Crystal Palace Dog Show, destroys 
this Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic | Fleas, cleanses the Skin, removes all Small, and im- 
animals. Sold in packets, 1s; tins, 2s 6d and 4s each, | proves the Coat. Price 1s; of all Caemists, and of 
by THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, | BARCLAY and SONs, 95 Farringdon Straet.—N.B. 











\PANISH FLY is the acting ingre iient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES O1LL, which 











| AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, Londoun.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TURY removes supertiuous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 33 6d, sent 


| 10s 6d, sent for stamps. 





distresses us. 


and all Chemists Beware of low-priced aud worthless imitations. 
‘ 
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HE WELSH IRONWORKS 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
£125,000, in 1,000 Ordinary Shares of £59 
119 per cent, Preference 


AL. 
onrvend 1,500 Perpetua 
Shares of £59 ea ' 

Issue of 1,500 Perpetzal 10 per cent. Preference Shares 
of £50 each (with right to further dividends as 
hereinafter referred to). 

Price of issue, Par, oz £59 for each Preference Share, 
je as follows: £5 per Share on application, £10 
pYnallotment, £15 do. Ist October, 1871, £15 do. Ist 

December, 1871, £° do. 39th January, 1872. With the 

option to subscribers to pay Up the full amount on 


allotment. 





DIRECTORS. | 
i ynourab!e the Earl of Devon, Powderham 
Me ater (Chairman of the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway), Chairman. 
The Right Honourable Lord Rutu VEN, Pavilion House, 
Hans Place, S. W., and Car!ton Club, London. 
Caartes Kemp Dyer, Esq., Lloyd's, Royal Exchange, 
yh M. Inst. C.E, F.GS 
Gk, Esq, CE., M. Inst. C.E, F.GS., 
Tame Royal Dain Adelphi, and Reform Club, 
London, W.C. 
Josspa WILLIAM HOLLAND, Esq., Director of the Cork 
and Kinsale Railway Company. 
BANKERS, 
London and County Banking Company, 21 Lombard 
Street, London. E.C., and its Branches. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs, GREEN, ALLIN, and GREENOP, 10 Angel Court, 
Bank, London, E.C. | 
AUDITORS, 
H, WittiAMs Woop, Esq., Secretary Rathkealey and 
Newcastle Junction Railway. 
Davin S. Derry, Esq., Secretary to the English and 
Foreign Credit Company. 
SECRETARY—Mr. JOSEPH W. MARSHALL, 
Orrices—17 Giracechurch Street, London, E.C, 





PARTICULARS OF ISSUE. 

The Directors of the Welsh Ironworks Company, 
Limited, are prepared to receive applications for 1,590 
Perpetual 10 per Cent. Preference Shares of £50 each, 
which are entitled to Dividend in preference and 
priority to any Dividend on the Ordinary Share Capital 
of the Company, with afurther right to participate in | 
the surplus profits, after 10 per cent. ver annum has 
been paid on the Ordinary Share Capital. 

The price of issue of the Preference Shares—now 
offered for sub ption—is par, namely £50 for each 
Preference Share, payable at the dates before men- 
tioned, or at the option of the subscribers, the whole 
amount may be paid up on allotment. 

Until the Preference Shares are fully pail up, 
Dividend will accrue on each instalment from the date 
of payment of the same; or, if they are fully paid up 
on allotment, the Preferential Dividend at 10 per cent. | 
perannum will accrue on the full £50, payable half- 
yearly out cf the profits. which, as hereinafter shown, 
are estimated equal to £48,000 per annum, or about 39 
per cent, on the entire capita). 

The above 1,590 Preference Shares constitute the 
whole of the Preference Share Capital of the Company, 
and no Dividend can be paid on the Ordinary Share 
Capital until 10 per cent. has, in each year, been duly 
paid upon the Preference Shares. When the Ordinary 
Shares have received 10 per cent., all surplus profits 
will be divisible rateably between the Preference and 
Ordinary Shareholders. 

Scrip Certificates will be issued on allotment, ex 
changeable for Share Certificates when fully paid up. 

The allotment of the Preference Shares will take 
place in the following order :— 

First. To persons who desire to pay up in full on | 

allotment for investment. 

Second. The applications of persons who desire to 

pay up by instalments will be next considered. 

Should the whole amount of the Preference Shares | 
be applied for by persons desiring to pay up in full on | 

allotment, no issue will be made to applicants wishing 
to pay up by instalments. 
_ If no allotment be made the deposit will be returned 
in full, forthwith, without deduction. 

The Reports of the Pronerties of the Company, the 
Agreements of Purchase, and also the Articles of 
Association, can be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors. 

Applications must be made in the annexed Form, and | 
be accompanied by a remittance of £5 for each Prefer- 
ence Share applied for, which may be forwarded to | 
either of the Bankers of the Company, or to the Secre- | 
tary, at the Company's Offices. 

Offices: 17 Gracechurch Street, E.C., 
London, 5th August, 1871. 
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1, The Company is formed to acquire, under leases 
and agreements, to carry on and develop the foilowing 
important and well-known Ironworks and Hematite | 
Iron Ore Mines, and the other privileges stated, namely : 

1. The Aberdare Smelting Furnaces and Iron Works, | 

situate near Aberdare, South Wales, formerly 
carried on by Mr. Francis Crawshay, the eminent | 
ironmaster. | 

2, The right of working the native ironstone on the | 

Bute estate, comprising over 4,000 acres. 

3, The Pawton Hematite Iron Mines, formerly worked | 

and the ore smelted by the Blaina Ironworks. | 

4. The Brixham Hematite Iron Ore Mine. | 

5. The Smallacombe Hematite Iron Ore Mine. 

The Ladock Hematite Iron Ore Mine. | 
The Coal for the use of the Ironworks and the 

Dative Ironstone is to be supplied to the works | 

under an agreement entered into at 6d per ton | 

only above the actual cost price. 
&. Agreements already entered into with two Iron 
Ore Companies for the supply to the Ironworks 
of Hematite Iron Ore. | 


“= P 


| Bankers the sum of 


2. Too much importance cannot b2 attached to the 
enormous demand existing for the supply of Hematite 
Pig Iron, for Bessemer Steel Rails, and other purposes, 
which is so great that the present Hematite makers 
have difficulty in executing the orders on hand. 
Ironworks which the Company will acquire for the 
production of this class of Hematite and other Iron are 
on the Vale of Neath Railway, almost equidistant f.om 


the large shipping ports of Swansea and Cardiff, having | 


both broad and narrow gauge rails running into the 
works, and in the same coal and iron flelds as the 
following well-known ironworks, viz. :— 
The Abernant, Messrs. Fothergill and Co. 
Cyfarthfa, Messrs. Crawshay. 
Dowlais, Messrs. Guest and Co. 
Rhymney, The Rhymney lron Company. 
Tredegar, The Tredegar Company. 
Ebbw Vale, The Ebbw Vale Company. 
Blaenavon, The Blaenavon Company. 

3. The works are most substantially built, and admir- 
ably situated for the purpose of carrying ona large and 
profitable trade in the manufacture of Hematite and 
other Pigs, and consists of four massive stone-built 
blast furnaces, fitted with the latest improvements for 


| economizing gases, blown by a powerful blast-engine, 
with 52} diameter steam cylinder, 8-feet stroke, with | 


blast cylinder, 8 feet 8 inches diameter, length of beam 
27 feet, with four boilers, 36 feet 5 inches long, 7 feet 
11 inches diameter, with necessary air-receiver, hot-air 
ovens, calcining kilns and coke ovens; foundry; fitting 
shops, and fire-brick factory; extensive forge; mana- 
ger’s house, offices, &.,&c. The four blast furnaces 
are capable of producing about 30,000 tons of Pig Iron 
per annum, about 10,000 tons of which will belong to 
the Iron Ore Companies for the supply of ore, and the 
forge of turning out 1,000 tons of malleable [ron per 
month, or 12,000 tons per annum. The profits on both 
classes of iron may, under the arrangemeuts already 
entered into, be taken at an average of not less than 
£1 per ton. 

4. The Hematite Iron Ore mines to be acquired, and 
the further contracts for a supply of Hematite Gre from 


| other Mines, are important cousideratious in the estab- 


lishment of the Company, especially seeiug the diM- 


| culty experienced by ironmasters at the present time 


in obtaining regular deliveries of good quality Hematite 


| Ore, and it will be seen, on a perusal of the annexed 


reports, that an output of about 80,000 tons per annum 
is calculated upon from the four mines to be acquired, 
and taking this at the current market value (ou which 
basis the profit on the Pig Irou is reckoned), the aver- 
age of profit will not be less than 4s. per ton. 

5. The importance and value of this combination 


| cannot be overestimated, as thereby the Company is | 


relieved from any outlay, payment being taken for the 
ore supplied under contract, on a well-ascertained basis, 
in Pig Iron, thus securing a certain sapply of the Ore, 
which the Company may deal with, either as Smelters 
or Merchants. The capital of the Company, being but 
£125,000, compares very favourably with the other 


| large establishments of a similar character having 


capitals varying from £700,000 to £2,000,000, 

6. An agreement has been entered into, dated the 
third day of August, 1871, under which the mines and 
works are obtained in consideration of an allotment 
of the Ordinary Shares of the Company, and the pay- 
ment of fifty thousand pounds in money, the remain- 
ing capital of £25,000 being considered more than 
ample for the business purposes of the Company. 


7. Considering these favourable features, the great | 


and improving prospects of the iron trade, and that the 
total estimated profits amount to about £48,000, being 
£52,000 from the pig and manufactured Iron, and 
£16,000 from the Iron Ore, a sum equal to 39 per cent. 
on the entire capital, the Preference Shares, which 
would but absorb an annual fixed sum of £7,500, may 
be regarded as a safe and desirable investment. They 


| will, as before stated, participate in all divisions of 


profits rateably with the Ordinary Shares, after 
payment, first of 10 per cent. on the Preference 
Shares, and Second, of that amount on the Ordinary 
Shares. 

8. Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares 
may be obtained on application to the Bankers, 


| Solicitor, or Secretary, at the Company's Offices, 


London, August 5th, 1871. 


ForM OF APPLICATION, 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 


Limited. 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit at your | a 
Vounds, being £5 per | 
| London. 


Share on my application for Preference 
Shares of £50 each, bearing 10 per cent. Preferential 
Dividend, of the Welsh Ironworks Company, Limited, 
I request you to allot to me that or any less number of 
the said Preference Shares, and I hereby agree to ac- 
cept the same, and to pay the balance in respect of 


such Preference Shares, in terms of the Prospectus, 
' 


dated the 5th day of August, 1871. 





Name (in full) ............. ecceveceresccescocen | 
Address ........0000 
PUODONEIOR GF GHG) ccccsescsnrsscesenseesiens ° 
TRO Rcecnsvecsssveenes 

Signature ...... esoes | 


(Addition to be signed by Applicant desiring to pay up 
all the Instalments on Allotment.) 

I desire to pay up my Subscription in full on Allot- 

ment, thereby entitling me to Priority in the Allotment. 

Signature ........... wepncetessosteceseosenete 





The WELSH IRONWORKS COMPANY (Limited). 
BANKERS’ RECEIPT. 
(To be signed by Bankers and retained by Applicant.) 


London, August, 1571. 
Received of the Sum of Pounds, 
Prefer- | 


being £5 per Share on application for 
ence Shares of £50 each, of the Welsh Irouworks 
Company (Limited). 

Bank. 


A ene eee eee e ener e eee ee eter eee eeneree 


For 


The | 





| nesday the pric 


£93 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
PROSPECTUSES, either of the DAY or EVEN- 
ING CLASSES, will be forwarded free, on application . 


ALVERN COLLEGE, 


i — 
The THIRD TERM will begin on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 20th. 
Terms of Tuition and board £99 per annum. 
For Clergymen's Sons after Examination, £80. 
Three Scholarships worth £80 per annum for one or 
for two years to be Examined for in December, 
For details apply to the Secretary. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
W COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. Six scholarships 
each of the value of £40, are open to competition to all. 
Students having a First-Class Certificate in the Oxford 
or Cambridge Middle-Class Examinatious.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Principal. 
Residence commences on Tuesday, August 15th. 


JDUCATION.—The Rev. W. OUTH- 
WAITE prepares young boys for thePublic Schools 


| and for the University Local Examinations. Good pre- 


and meadow. Situation in the 
country and near the sea. Number limited to twenty- 
five. Terms moderate. Highest references. 

The THIRD TERM begins on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber l4th. Address, Lyme House, Eythorne, Dover. 


mises, playground 


ERMAN EDUCATION.—Dr. A. 


Wo BAUMGARTEN, Master at the Ducal Real 
Schule in Coburg, can receive one more boarder into 
his family, charging £30 per annum, including board, 
lodging, school fees at the Real Schule or Gymnasiura, 
books, music lessons, and superintendence over the 
pupil's studies at home: no extras. 

Reference: DANIEL HARRISON, Esq., Shirley House, 
Beckenham, near London. 


SLE of WIGHT.—PUPILS.—The 


advertiser, who has for many years prepared a 


| few young pupils for Public Schools, has now several 


vacancies, 
Address, Rev. W. E. HeyGate, the Rectory, Brigh- 
stone, LW. 


[ ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
4 BITION of 1871.—The General Public are 
admitted every Week Day, except Wednesday, from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m., on payment of One Shilling. On Wed- 
e is Half-a-Crown. 
Neo tee PALACE 

i MUSWELL-HILL ESTATE TONTINE. 

LEXANDRA PALACE.—Notice to 
i the Public. Intending Subscribers can obtain 


Free Passes admitting to the Palace and Grounds on 
application to the Secretary, stating name and address. 





and 


(—— PALACE.—Arrange- 

ments will be made for an early opening of the 
Palace and Grounds to the Public, for completing the 
Railway into the Palace, as well as other Railway 
communication, 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—The 
d advantages to Subscribers of One Guinea and 
upwards are fully detailed in the Prospectus, and 





| Subscribers incur no liability, and must benefit. 








LEXANDRA PALACE.—The 
Ll Inhabitants of the Metropolis, and of the North 
of London, should obtain the full Prospectus, which 
states the many advantages to Subscribers. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—Art Union 
£ —£500 for a Guinea. 


LEXANDRA PALACE. — Masical 


Festivals, Concerts, &c. 











be a Grand Institution of healthful recreation 
and elevating instruction, combining the solid advan- 
tages of the South Kensington Museum with the 
lighter pleasures and pastimes of the Crystal Palace at 


ALEXANDRA PALACE.—This will 
| J 


| Sy ham. 
To the Directors of The Welsh Ironworks Company, | Sydenham 


A LEXANDRA PALACE and 
MUSWELL HILL ESTATE TONTINE— 
Offices, 5 and 6 Great Winchester Street Buildings, 





rE ALEXANDRA PALACE and 
MUSWELL HILL ESTATE TONTINE. To 
terminate on the 30th June, 1886, 
TRUSTEES. 
Joun CiuTToN, Esq., Whitehall Place. 
JOHN HaCKBLOCK, Esq., Bolton Gardens, 
Joun Horatio Lioyp, Esq., Inner Temple. 
The main features of this scheme may be said to be 


| as follows :— 


The holder of a Tontine Certificate for one guinea or 
upwards will become entitled to— _ 

Free admissions to the Park on certain occasions. 

A share in the Art Unions, to be held once in every 
three years when arranged. ‘ 

To be reimbursed 20s for each guinea subscribed, 
in the event of the life nominated dying before 1886 ; 

Or a share in the realization of the estate in 1886, 


| which it is expected will very largely exceed the 


amount paid in ; J 

Or, say these privileges may at any time be com- 
muted for admissions to the Palace and Grounds. 
(An E Certificate includes all privileges.) 

It being a‘ Trust, Subecribers incur NO LIABILITY, 
and must benefit. 

If no issue is made, the Subscriptions will be returned 
in full. 

For further particulars, see Detailed Prospectus. 

Admissions to view the Palace can be obtained at tho 
Offices of the Company, 5 and 6 Great Winchester 


Street Buildiugs, E.C. 
THOS. DIXON, Secretary. 
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NEW WORKS. 


“EPISODES in an OBSCURE 
LIFE.” 





By the AUTHOR of 


Immediately will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. 


By the AUTHOR of * EPISODES in an OBSCURE | 
LIFE.’ 


“The author is anonymous ; but, whoever he is, his 
name is genius." —J//ustrated Times. 


By the late Rey. T. T. LYNCH. 
Immediately will be published, post 8vo. 
SERMONS FOR MY CURATES. 
By the late Rev. T. T. LYNCH. 

Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX. 








By the MASTER of the TEMPLE. 
Immediately will be published, small Syvo, 3s 6d. 


SUNDAYS IN THE TEMPLE. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 


By the AUTHOR of * DOROTHY FOX.” 
{immediately will be published, in 2 vols. crown Svo. 
HOW IT ALL HAPPENED ; 

And other Stories. 

By Mrs, PARR, Author of * 





Dorothy Fox.” 





EXPERIENCES in the TOWER HAMLETS. 


Immediately will be published, a Third and Popular 
“Edition, in 1 vol. crown S8vo, of 


EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE; 


Being Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. 


“ This book is ‘the voice of one cryingin the wilder- 
ness,’ a translation, true and forcible, of the mute 
appeal of many thousand lives. We hope a large 
circle of readers will study and profit by these reminis- 
cences of the Tower Hamlets.”—Athenwum. 

*“Wecould not easily exhaust all the thoughts sug- 
gested by this interesting andvaluable book.""—Spectator. 

“Mere extracts cannot exhibit the varied interest of 
a book like this. Each chapter has its own charms; 
each character plays a principal part. We may legis- | 
late, and we may reform, but these earnest, hard- 
working curates are the real reformers, and the episodes 
in an obscure life of one of these are worth all the 
highly-coloured romances which now form the current 
literature of the idle and the rich."—Standard. 





By BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Now ready, Vol. L., post 8vo, 12s. 


F AU § T: a Tragedy. 
By JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOXKTHE, 
Translated in the Original Metres, by BAYARD TAYLOR. 


“This translation, begun twenty years ago, has evi- 
dently been a labour of love. Mr. Taylor has by no 
means sought to evade any difficulties. He has neither 
stooped to prose nor used arbitrary forms of verse, but 
has endeavoured to preserve at once both the meaning 
and the metres of the original. None can doubt that 
this is the true artistic form of translation for poetry. 
paneer ers: No scanty specimens culled here and there could 
give a fair impression of the translator's merits. Care- 
ful and conscientious work is seen everywhere, and the 
errors of former translations have been well cor- 
wected.”—Athenxum. 


*,* Vol. IL, completing the Work, will be ready in a 
fow days. 





By the AUTHOR of “GINX'S BABY.” 
Immediately will be published, sewed, Is. 


THE COLONIES AND IMPERIAL UNITY. 


And, now ready, post 8vo, 16s. 


THE COOLIE: his Rights and Wrongs. 


Notes of a Journey to British Guiana, with a Review of 
the System, and of the Recent Commission of Inquiry. 


By the AUTHOR of “GINX’S BABY.” 








By WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Now ready, New Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT. 





By the AUTHOR of “STONE EDGE 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FERNYHURST COURT: 
An Every-Day Story. 


By the AUTHOR of “STONE EDGE. 





STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


| SCOTT CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
| 





| SCOTT anv ABBOTSFORD —1771-1871. 


—_—— 


One Volume crown 8vo, uniform with the CENTENARY } 


EDITION of the WAVERLEY NOVELS, Illustrated 
with Fifteen Plates, price 7s 6d. 
THE 


CENTENARY MEMORIAL 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By C. S. M. LOCKHART. 


London: 


Virtve & Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Stresr 


HURST & BLACKETDs 
| NEW WORKS, 


Life and Adventures of 


BEUGNOT, Minister of State u 
Edited, from the French, by Cu 
- 4 , ARLOTT 
YonGe, Author of “The Heir of Rec delyffe,” ae u. 
vols. 8vo, 30s, ms 
“Count Beugnot's own personal Story is quite as ji 
| teresting as that of the nation in which h» ¢ ounted bl 
something under every régime, The illustrations ; 
life and manners which they e ont 1in are by der te 
most amusing portions of this amusing book.” n 
Atheneum. 





Count 


ader Napoleon | 


CHEAP and REVISED EDITION of Mr, NIC HOLAS Life and Letters of William 


MICHELL’S COLLECTED POETICAL WORK 
Now ready, enlarged, feap. 8vo, 1s 6d, cloth. 


POETRY OF CREATION. 


“A theme as sublime and stupendous as those 
themes which once occupied the genius of a Milton and | 


| a Dante.”—Sun. 
“*The Poetry of Creation’ 
as many admirers as readers,”"—O/server. 





Just published in this Series, price 1s 6d, cloth. 
FAMOUS WOMEN AND HEROKS. 


London: WILLIAM TeGa, Pancras Lane, chug 


Shortly, in 1 vol. Svo, cloth, price 33 6d. 


‘THE MUSALMANS OF INDIA. | 


ARE THEY BOUND IN CONSCTENCE TO REBEL | 


AGAINST THE QUEEN? 
By W. W. Hunter, LL.D, 


Of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Service, Author of the 


“ Annals of Rural Bengal. 


Chap.1. THe SranpiIng Repen CAMP ON OUR 
FRONTIER. 
— 2, THE CHRONIC CONSPIRACY WITHIN OUR | 


TERRITORY. 

— 3, THe ForMAL DEcIsioNs OF THE MAHAMMA- | 
DAN LAW Docrors ON REBELLION. 
THE WRONGS OF THE MUSALMANS 

British RULE. 
| «He has been a religious preacher, spreading under 
the most solemn sanctions the hateful principles of the 
Crescentade (fanatical insurrection). He has deluded 
hundreds and thousands of his countrymen into treason 
| and rebellion, He has plunged the Government of 
| British India into a frontier war, which has cost hun- 
dreds of lives. He aspires to the merit of a religious 


— 4. 


| reformer, and preaches boldly in British India that it | 


is good to wage war against the Queen,’—Sir Herbert 

Edwardes’ Judgment in the Amballa Trial, 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 
pn published, in one thick large post 8vo volume, 

| with Four Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A., cloth, 6s, 


NARLETON’S (W.) TRAITS and 
| \.) STORIES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. New 


Edition, with the Author's latest Corrections, an Intro- 
duction, and Explanatory Notes. 
*,* THe LipraRy EpITION, with all the original 
Plates, 2 vols. Svo, cloth, 15s, may still be had. 
} a ondon: Wit LIAM Taae, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Demy 8vo, 80 pp., with numerous Illustrations, price 
| 2s 6d, Part I. of 
By | 


HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 
the Late WILLIAM YARRELL, V.P.LS., F.Z.S. 
Fourth Edition, edited by ALFRED NeEwrtTon, M.A., 
F.R.S., Professor of Zoology and Comparative Ana- | 
tomy in the University of Cambridge, F.L.S., V.P.Z.S., 
| &e. Prospectus on application. 
} JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 
Yq ~ ANDLORDISM: in its “Moral, Social, 
| and Economic Relations. By D vip SYME. 
| Printed from the Westminister Review. Price 1s. 
| 
London: TriiBNER and Co. 


| 


((jHAMBERS’s, JOURNAL. 
40TH YEAR 


| CONTENTS OF AUGUST PArt.—Price 8d. 
My FrieNp CuinG. In Four Parts. 
| WOMEN-WORKERS ABROAD, 
| A LAME CONCLUSION. 
MOSELEKATSE. 
AN OLD FLAME. In Five Chapters. 
Her MAJESTY’S BODYGUARD. 
| TEMPLE BAR. 
A SPECIMEN OF FEMININE JOURNALISM. 
EASTERN Dogs. 
AT THE REPORTERS’ TABLE. 
} THE Bat. 
| Scotch WHISKY. 
AN ENTERPRISING MS,-HUNTER. 
THE TRICHIN.E. 
B 8s. 
ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
FIVE PIECES OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at Railway 
Stations. 
SLER ‘s CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 
ABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDEL EI RS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLY, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


will, as it deserves, Sed | 


unpas | 


Brighton 


} BEWICK the ARTIST Edited by T 
HO 
| LANDSEER, A.R.A. 2 vols., with Portrait, 243, -” 
‘ The interest for general readers of this ‘Life ang 
toueie ’ is derived almost entirely from anecdotes of 
} men of mark with whom the artist associated, and of 
| which it contains a very large and amusing store". 


Bary, 








Athenwum. 
‘Turkish Harems and Circassian 
SECOND EbITION, 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 
“Mrs, Harvey's book gives us an account of one 
ever was made.”—Times. 
Author of “Chro nicles of Carli: 1gtord.” 3 vols, 
“Mrs. Oliphant’s new book will not diminish her 
| and well managed, the scene well laid, and the cha. 
| racters various and forcibly described.”"—Atheneum, 
| best novelists of the day, She keeps up the reader's 
interest from the first page to the last. * Squire Arden’ 
‘Malvina. By H. Sutherlani- 
EDWARDS. 3 vols. 
| season. Its interest, its story, aud its treatment are 
| all good."—Sunday Times. 
By the Author 
of “ Ursula’s Love Story.” 
The House of Percival. 
| 
| ° ° 
Artiste. By Maria M. Grant. 
| “Miss Grant has produced an excellent novel, 
| power. ‘Artiste’ ranks with the best novels of the 
| day.”"—/nverness Courier. 
sustained. "—Athenwumn. 
Restored. By the Author of 
* An excellent book.” —Specfafor. 
“This book is in all respects a noble one.”"—John Bull. 
pleasantly written, refined 
in tone, and easy in style.” —G@/obe, 
‘The Next Generation. By John 
Cheap Edition of A Brave Lady, 
by the AvTHOR of “JOHN HAtrrax,” forming the 
| Library,” price 5s, bound and illustrated. 
| “A very good novel, permeated by a pure and noble 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
| HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 
| D'AUBIG) A New Translation, containing 
the Author’s Latest Improvements, with Twelve 
| Two Hundred Illustrations on Wood, including 
| Portraits of the most eminent Reformers. Royal 
edged. [Just out. 
HOURS of CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 
Preface by Rey. Horarivs Bonar. Feap. 590, 
3s, boards. 
GREEK TESTAMENT. Together with a com 
plete Vocabulary, and an Examination of the chief 
ous Examples and Comments. 8vo, 7s 64, boards. 
The MIDNIGHT SKY: Familiar Notes 
Maps, and numerous other I/lustrations By EpwIN 
DUNKIN, of the Royal Observatory, and F.R AS. 


HOMES. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwel] 
| of the most delightful pee romantic voyages that 
| already established reputation. The plot is interesting 
“Mrs, Oliphant has a place of her own among the 
is very clever."—/.raminer. 
“One of the best and most attractive novels of the 
3 vols. 
Rey. John C, Boyce, M.A., Oxon, 
| healthy in tone, admirable in style, of unmistakable 
“The interest in the hero and heroine is cleverly 
“Son and Heir.” 3 vols. 
’ ° 
James Gordon’s Wife. 3 vols. 
“An interesting novel, 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. SecOND EDITION, 3 vols. 
| New Volume of “ Hurst and Blackett's Standard 
spirit."—ZA.caminer. 
the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By J. MERLE 
.D 
Engravings on Steel, after P. A. Labouchere, and 
4to, 21s, handsomely bound, bevelled boards, gilt 
| Transiated from the German of Dr. THOLUCK. 
HANDBOOK to the GRAMMAR of the 
New Testament Synonyms. Illustrated by numer- 
on the Stars and Planets. With Thirty-two Star 
Imperial Svo, 7s 6d, boards; #s extra, gilt edges. 





and 164 Piccadilly. 


56 Paternoster Row, 


iL Western Road. 


London: 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK | 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ANDITALIAN. 16mo, 


$3 6d. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GER- 


MANY, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, AND THE 
RuINE TO SWITZERLAND, Map. Post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GER-| 


MANY, THE Tyrrot, BAvArta, Austria, SALzZ- 
purG, StyrtA, HUNGARY, AND THE DANUBE, 
yroM ULM TO THE BLACK Sea. Map. Post 8vo, 


12s, 


HANDBOOK —SWITZERLAND, 


THe ALPS OF SAVOY AND PrEDMONT. Maps. Post 


8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK — FRANCE, Nor- 


MANDY, BRITTANY, THE FRencu ALPs, DAUPHINE, 
Provence, ANO THE PYRENEES. Maps. Post 8vo, 
12s, 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and ITS 


ENVIRONS. Maps and Plans. 16mo, 3s 6d. 
*,* MurRAY’s LARGE PLAN OF Parts, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK — CORSICA and 


SARDINIA. Maps. Post 8vo, 4s. 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN, Ma ADRID, 


Tue CASTILES, THE BAsgue Provinces, LEON, 
Tas ASTURIAS, GALICIA, Eeregwapena, ANDA- 
tsa, RoNDA, GRANADA, Murcra, VALENCIA, 
CATALONIA, ARAGON, NAVARRE, THE BALEARIC 
Istanps, &c.,&c. Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL, 


Lisson, PorTO, CINTRA, MAFRA, &c. Map. Post 
8yo, 9s, 


HANDBOOK — NORTH ITALY, | 


LOMBARDY, VeENICE, PARMA, 
Post 8yo, 12s. 


PrepMONT, NICE, 
MopeNA, AND ROMAGNA, Maps. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRALITaLY, 


TUSCANY, FLORENCE, Lrceca, Umpria, THe 
MARCHES, AND THE PATRIMONY. OF ST. Perer. 
Map. Post 8yo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK — ROME and its 


ENVIRONS. Map and Plans, post Svo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK — SOUTH ITALY, | 


Two Sicrrres, NAPLES, Pompen, HercuLANEUM, 
Vesuvius, Abruzzi, &c. Maps, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SICILY, 


PALERMO, MESSINA, CATANIA, SYRACUSE, ETNA, 
AND THE RUINS OF THE GREEK TEMPLES. Plans. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK—CONSTANTI- 


NOPLE. Map. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—DENMARK, Nor- 


WAY, SWEDEN, AND ICELAND. Maps. Post Syo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA, Sr. 


PgTERsBURG, Moscow, FINLAND, &e. Map. Post 
8y0, lds. 


HANDBOOK — BOMBAY and 


MApRAS. Map. 2 vols. post S8vo, 12s each. 


| 
HANDBOOK — HOLY LAND, 


Srara, PALESTINE, SINAI, EDOM, AND THE SYRIAN | 


Deserts, Maps, 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 


SWITZERLAND, 5s, | ITALY. 6s. 
NORWAY, 6s, THE TYROL. 6s, | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, 


| THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 
Now ready, Vol. XIIL., 8vo, 20s. 


|THE SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES, CORRESPONDENCE, AND MEMORANDA 
FM. ARTHUR, DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 


1794 to 1811. 
EDITED BY HIS SON. 


CONTENTS. 

Instructions issued by the Duke in India and during the Peninsular War, through the Adjutant-General, 
respecting the organization and discipline, and through the Quartermaster-General, upon the movements and 
ordets of battle, of the Army. Intercepted Letters and reports from the French Commanders and Napoleon's 
| Instructions, communicated through the Prince de Wagram (Berthier), to his Marshals in Spain. Also many 
| Memoranda and Letters from the Duke upon military and other subjects, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d, half roan, gilt top. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


With ABBOTSFORD NOTANDA, by ROBERT CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 
Edited by W. CHAMBERS. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready, in One Volume, price 3s 6d. 


FRANCE: its History and Revolutions. 


By W. CHAMBERS. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





NEW STORY BY FATHER IGNATIUS. 


Immediately, in 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


LEONARD MORRIS; OR, THE BENEDICTINE NOVICE. 


By the Rey. FATHER IGNATIUS, 0O.S.B. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





BOOKS IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
SHUT UP in PARIS DURING the SIEGE. By Nathan Sheppard. 


Large post Svo, 10s 6d. 


‘The ADVENTURES of TWO ENGLISH LADIES in the WAR of 


1870, By EMMA PEARSON and JANE MACLACHLIN, 2 vols., 21s. 


’/ The AGENT of BROOME WARREN: a Novel. 3 vols. 


| 
| Mr. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S DURNTON ABBEY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The AMERICAN LADY'S PICTURES of PARIS UNDER SIEGE 


and in REVOLUTION. 8vo, 7s 
SISTER MAY: a Novel. By the Author of “My Insect Queen,” 


&e. 3 vols. 
| 


oe VINDICATION of LADY BYRON. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
LADY SUSAN and the WATSONS. By Jane Austen, Author 


of “ Mansfield Park.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


i SHERIDAN LE FANU’S CHRONICLES of GOLDEN FRIARS. 


3 vols. 


‘The CAMPAIGN of 1870-1. 


Times. 8v0, 10s 6d. 





Reprinted by Permission from the 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





HENRY SOTHERAN AND oOCO, 
NEW, SECOND- -HAND, AND EXPORT BOOKSELLERS, 


HAVE ALWAYS ON SALE 


THE BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 
THE FINEST GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS, 
THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
WORKS CURIOUS FOR THEIR ANTIQUITY OR RARITY, 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS IN THE CHOICEST BINDINGS. 
Catalogues Gratis on application. 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


FOLDING | SCREENS, ‘of er every y description. 
UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 


Ww. 








BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, 
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ied 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE INVITED FOR 13,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH, TRANSFERABLE TO BEARER, WHEN FULLY Paty pp. 
THE 


IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN COLLIERIES (limited), 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 AND 1867, 





The Liability of each Shareholder is Limited to the amount of his Shares. 





Capital, £100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each. Issue of 75,000, in 15,000 Shares of £5 each. 
The Brazilian Provincial Government have subscribed for 2,000 shares. 


Deposit 10s. per Share on application, and £1 103 on allotment, and the residue by calls not exceeding £1 each, and at intervals not less than 
three months. 





TRUSTEES 
JOHN HENNINGS NIX, Esq. (Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, Nix, and Mathieson). 

REAR-ADMIRAL SIR W. KING-HALL, K.C.B. 
DIRECTORS. 

E. BRYDGES-WILLYAMS, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 

LORD BINGHAM, M.P. 
REAR-ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM KING-HALL, K.C.B. 
E. LEIGH PEMBERTON, Esq., M.P. 

Bankers—-Messrs. FULLER, BANBURY, NIX, and MATHIESON, 77 Lombard Street. 
SoticiroR—WALTER WEBB, Esq., 27 Gresham Street. 
SecreTaky—GEORGE H. CARDOZO, Esq. 

Oprricps—15 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON. 





PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring, and working, on an exten- The quantity of coal obtainable upon the property comprised in the concession 
sive scale, the valuable Collieries of Arroio dos Ratos, situate in the neighbourhood | may be deemed inexhaustible. Takiag as an example the seam now under worki 
of the town of Sao Jeronymo, on the river Jacuhy, in the province of Rio Grande | which is 4ft. 8in. in thickness, and as there are 7,200 cubic yards of coal in the 
do Sul, in the Empire of Brazil. it follows that in the 847 acres in hand there are upwards of six milion tons of coal 

The vendors have brought the collieries to their present state of development, | which is equal to an output of upwards of 900 tons per day during the term of the 
and worked the same for some years past, during which time they have supplied, | concession, which is three times the quantity taken as a basis for the calculations 
under a contract now subsisting, the Provincial Government with coal for the con- | leading to the above estimate of 30 porcent.proit. Tais estimate takes no con- 
sumption of their steamers; but they have laboured under the disadvantage, as | sideration of the other seams of coal, nor of the 4,193 further acreage claimable by 
regards transport, of having to convey the produce to the place of shipment, a | the company. ey 
distance of nine miles, by bullock drays. In addition to the contract existing between the vendors and the Provincial 

There are two miles of working galleries openei, throughout the whole of which | Government for the supply of coal, which will be transferred to the company, 
coal equal to Newcastle exists without a fault or dislocation. | the Government have further manifested their opinion of the importance of the 

The purposes to which the capital will be applied are, the construction of a loco- | enterprise by directing a subscription for shares to the value of £10,000 ; and this 
motive tramway from the pit's mouth to the place of shipment, the erection of suit- | being the first and only coal company in Brazil, any further assistance required 
able works, the purchase of the requisite rolling and floating stock, the payment of | from the Imperial or Provincial Government may fairly be expected to be rendered, 
the purchase-money, and the provision of the requisite working capital. The capi- Tae estimates are based upon very low selling prices, and higher rates will no 
tal is fixed at an amount fully adequate to these purposes, the fulfilment of which | doubt bo obtained, both at the above ports and for delivery to the various steamers 
will enable the company to raise and distribute daily a minimum of 300 tons of coal. | plying in the district. The company will acquire further valuable rights under the 

The value and importance of this undertaking are manifest when it is considered | Concession upon the expenditure for the above-mentioned purposes of the required 
that these are the only collieries at work in Brazil, that they contaiu extensive beds | capital; and it is believed that thereupon the royalty reserva to the Brazilian 
of valuable coal, which will constitute a practically inexhaustible source of supply- | Government will be remitted, and that an extension of the term of the concession 
ing the present demands of the Empire, while the stimulus which the presence of | to 99 years will be secured. 
native coal in the market will offer to the establishment of manufacturing industry The Directors are most fortunate in having secured the valuable services of Mr. 
will create a demand not now existing. James Johnson as manager of the collieries, This gentleman has had great 

Official returns obtained from the Board of Trade show thatin the year 1863 | experience in working collieries in this country, and for several years he has been 
517,806 tons of coal were exported from this country to Brazil and the River Plate, | eugaged in working and developing the present collieries; he is thoroughly ac- 
exclusively of coke, cinders, &c., since which time the exports have considerably | quainted with the trade and resources of Brazil, and will undertake the duties at a 
increased. very moderate salary, and a small per-contage upon the net profits of the com- 

The different gas companies and other coal consumers in the principal towns of | pany, after paying 10 per cent, dividend to the shareholders, aud he bas agreed, at 
those countries pay a heavy tax in the shape of freight from England, amounting | the option of the company, to relieve them of the entire responsibility of the works, 

to between 200 and 300 per cent. on the price at the port of exportation; and it may | and himself to work the same, and convey a minimum of 300 tons of coal per day 
be mentioned that other large towns in the province of Rio Grande do Sul are about | to the place of shipment for 7s per ton, free on board. 
to be lighted with gas. | As to the character of the collieries and works the Directors have the authority 

As the result of careful estimates, after making a liberal allowance for all work- | of various public documents laid before the Legislature of this country and of 
ing and administrative expenses, and also for a sinking fund to provide for the | Brazil; also the elaborate reports of the President of the Provinces and others, 
redemption of the capital, a minimum net profit of 30 per cent. may be expected | which can be seen at the offices of the company and of the solicitor. 
















to be earned on the capital of the company by disposing of the coat at prices far | Amongst the reports, those by the following gentlemen may be mentioned: 
below those at which English coal is sold in the Brazils. The following is offered | Conselheiro J. Antao F. Leao, subsequently Minister of Public Works at Rio; of 
as an approximate table of the relative prices:— | the late Dr. E. C. L. Burlamaque, Director of the National Museum, Rio de Janeiro; 
Toeeosioase Geads tp the | also of Professor Agassiz, and of Mr. Carruthers, of the British Museum ; together 
Ports | peices a | Company's Gonnenn | | with others by Mr. Hunt and Mr. Etheridge, of the Royal School of Mines. 
British Coal. | Prices. per ton. | _ The Directors will, on the application of the shareholders who may have paid up 
| | in the full amount of their shares, issue warrants transferable to bearer ; or, if pre- 
|Porto Alegre sieccessoesseeeeee) 508 t0 608 | 248 l4s ferred, applicants can pay up the full amount of their shares in the drst instance, 
|Pelotas ..... eee cevevece wel 448 t050s | 30s l4s | and at once receive bearer scrip. 
|Rio Grande do Sul... | 44sto50s | 30s l4s | Power is reserved to the Directors to register the company as a Socicté Anonyme 
Monte Video...... | 40sto4d4s | 33s lis | | in Brazil. 
Buenos Ayres ve, 408 to 44s 358 lis Applications for shares on the accompanying form may be made to the bankers, 
[ROZATIO ....s000+eseereeeees sreseree, 508 to GOS 35s to 40s! lds ! | or to the Secretary, and if no allotment is made, the deposit wil! be returned without 





Power is reserved to the Directors to invest annually out of the profits of the | deduction, 
company the sum of £2,000 in Consols or other English Government Securities, in The following agreement has been entered into:— 
the names of the above-mentioned trustees, to be applied either as a sinking fand An agreement dated the 29th day of July, 1871, and made between James Johnson, 
to replace the capital, or to be divided as a bonus, as may be hereafter decided upon. | Ignacio Jose Ferreira de Moura, and Nathaniel Plant, of the one part, and Henry 


The property acquired by the company consists of :— | Shaw, of the other part. 
e 1, The Arroio dos Ratos Colliery, its plant, materials, and stock-in-trade of al —_—— ———__ 

escriptions. | THE IM AL Z ! ( Limited). 

2. A house, buildings, and premises, with 60 acres of freehold land, with river | IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN © DLLIERIES ( ) 
frontage. ForM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 

3. The absolute right to work 847 acres of the coal-field of the Jacuhy. To the Directors of the Imperial Brazilian Collieries (Limited). 

4. The right contingent upon the expenditure of every £2,000 further, within a Gentlemen,—Having paid to the Bankers of the Company the sum of £ . 
period of ten years, on works connected with the miue, to take in, as occasion may | being a deposit of 10s per share on shares in the above Company, I hereby 


require, 169 acres, The outlay contemplated to be made by this company will con- | request that you will allot me that number, and I agree to accept such shares, ot 
fer upon it rights over 5,000 acres, containing according to actual survey, coal seams | any less number you may allot me, and I agree to pay the sum of £1 10s per share 
of great thickness, and forming, in fact, the whole of the known coal-basin of the | on allotment, and to sign the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Com- 







Jacuhy. pany when required, and I authorize you to insert my uname on the Register of 
The term of the concession is thirty years from Oct. 6, 1866, and by the 20th | Members for the number of shares allotted to me. 

clause it is provided that should the Government thereafter not think proper to renew Signature and ne in full 

the concession, it shall purchase the entire property of the company at a valuation. | Re id ae mene . 

There is no dead rent, but a royalty of one-twentieth is reserved to the Crown, pay- | oe woo ea ies 

able in coal or its wholesale money value. — “August 1871 a 


The price to be’paid by the company is £30,000, and a royalty during the term of | a : - oe . 5 
the present concession of 43d. oer ton on the coal sold is reserved to the vendors | (Addition to be signed by applicant desiring the allotment of paid-up shares pay 
who pay the preliminary expenses. | able to bearer.) 

The quality of the coal is equal to Newcastle coal, and at the Paris Exhibition of I desire to pay up my subscription in full on allotment. 

1867 the prize was awarded to it. | SiQVMAture .....ccceccereesercssereeseseereeseseeenorers 


cenenenenseee® 








IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN COLLIERIES (Limited).—Notice is Hereby Given, that the LIST of 


APPLICATIONS for SHARES in this Company will be CLOSED on MONDAY NEXT, l4th inst., for London, and on TUESDAY, 15th, 


for the country. 
By order, GEORGE H. CARDOZO, Secretary. 
15 New Broad Street, E.C., August 9, 1871. 


———_ 
a 
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